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Hotes. 
COL. ROBERT PHAIRE, GOVERNOR 
OF CORK, 1651. 

Tue history of this remarkable man has on 
various occasions during the past fifty years 
formed the subject of inquiry and discussion 
in the pages of ‘ N. & Q.,’ and the main facts 
of his career are well summed up in an article 
by the Rev. Alexander Gordon in the ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.,’ without, however, throwing much 
new light on his parentage or family origin. 
None of your correspondents has, however, 
yet called attention to the following details 
of Col. Phaire’s will, dated 13 Sept., 1682, and 
proved 10 Nov. next, the original of which is 

reserved in the Record Tower at Dublin. 

y this will Col. Phaire made his eldest son 
Onesiphorus his heir, and left to him his own 
residence near Cork called the Grange ; glebe 
lands at Kilkumory, Classmegariff, Dromore, 
and the woods belonging ; Ballygromar, East 
and West Fergus, and Claramore ; barony of 
Duhallow ; waste lands in the barony of 
Barrets ; and lands leased to testator by 
Erasmus Smith in the town and county of 
Tipperary. All the testator’s lands in the 
county of Wexford, together with the proceeds 
of ironworks there, he directs to be applied to 
the pert of certain legacies, and then to 
be divided into two equal parts, the iron- 


works and lands of Monart, and the barony 
of Scarawalsh, to be shared by Onesiphorus 
and his mother during her life, and the other 
children to share equally the remaining part. 
To Elizabeth his widow he left gold plate, 
jewels, household property, and 1,000/., and 
to _ eight children named in the will 1,000/. 


each. 

_This will clearly suggests that Col. Phaire 
died possessed of a substantial landed estate 
situated in the counties of Cork, Wexford, 
and and the question naturally 
arises, Whence and how did he acquire it? 
MINIVER, indeed, writes, in a paper printed in 
5t S. xii. 48, of “landed estates granted to 
him (Col. Phaire] by Cromwell in Cork and 
Wexford which are still held by his descend- 
ants.” Other inquirers assume the same title. 
But if the original title of the Phaire family 
to these estates rests on an alleged grant by 
Cromwell, it might be expected that some 
sort of documentary evidence would be forth- 
coming to prove it, but no such evidence has 
yet been quoted by any one. It is therefore 
open to doubt whether these Phaire estates 
owe their title to Cromwell at all ; and in the 
absence of other indications it seems more 

robable that these estates were inherited by 

Jol. Phaire, and were devised by him to his 
family in the ordinary course. 


It appears to me that the solution of this 


—— is calculated to throw much light on 
the real parentage of Col. Phaire and on the 
origin of his family, regarding which there 
are at present several discordant theories. 
The first is that Col. Phaire was one of the 
numerous military adventurers who went 
over to Ireland from England with the Parlia- 
mentary forces, and that he owed all his for- 
tune in Ireland to Cromwell. Those who hold 
this view seek to identify the Phaires with the 
knightly family of Fer, Fere, and De Ferre, 
who are connected with the manor of Benhale 
or Benhall, in Suffolk, and who bore the same 
coat of arms as the Phaires, viz., Gules, a fer 
de moulin argent, over all a bendlet azure. 
See paper on this subject by CHaRLes A, 
Buck er in ‘N, & 6" S. i. 299. 

The second theory is that Col. Phaire was 
of Irish extraction and parentage, of ancient 
and gentle lineage, whose family held, before 
Cromwell's time, large possessions in the 
south of Ireland, and who claimed by tradi- 
tion to be descended from Eva, daughter of 
Dermot MacMurrough, King of Leinster, who 
married Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, in 
A.D, 1170. 

A third theory would seek to identify Col. 
Phaire as “possibly” the son of the Rev. 
Emmanuel Phaire, vicar of Kilshannig, near 
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Cork, in 1612. This view is provisionally 
adopted by the writer of the article in * Dict. 
Nat. Biog.,’ and the suggestion has this in its 
favour that it identifies Col. Phaire as a 
native of Cork, with which city he and his 
descendants have been very closely con- 
nected since he became Cromwell’s military 
governor in 1651. But how the alleged son 
of an Irish clergyman became possessed of 
the extensive estates left by Col. Phaire in 
1682 requires explanation. 

Whichever of these theories be correct, it 
is certain that Col. Phaire’s personal his- 
tory is intimately bound up with the events 
that followed the Irish Rebellion of 1642. He 
was serving in 1648 at the age of twenty-nine 
as lieutenant-colonel under Roger Boyle, 
Baron Broghill, and was concerned with 
three other ofticers—Sir W. Fenton, Col. 
Temple, and another—in a military mutiny 


of the real origin of the Phaire estates 
in Cork and Wexford, and say whether there 
were any landed gentry of the name of 
Phaire in those parts before the time of Col, 
Robert Phaire? Bera. 


FALLACIES ABOUT BURNS. 


In the little poetical anthology entitled 
‘From Blake to Arnold’ (Macmillan & Co.) 
Mr. C. J. Brennan includes three of Burns's 
songs. As prefatory to these he supplies a 
short “critical essay,” which contains some 
statements likely enough to mislead students 
of the book. In the first place, he thinks it 
probable that “hard labour at the plough in 
youth ” led Burns into dissipation and thereby 
1elped to hasten his premature death. It is 
hard to see how cause and effect should follow 
in the manner suggested by Mr. Brennan, 


against Murrough O’Brien, Lord Inchiquin. | but, at any rate, the poet’s autobiographical 


The conspiracy being discovered, Lieut.-Col. 
Phaire and his three companions were arrested 
and imprisoned in various castles. This 
measure is said to have given great offence, 
as these officers were “ A ree to Lord Brog- 
hill and his particular friends ” (Carte’s ‘ Life 
of Ormond, vol. ii. p. 30, ed. 1736). This 
episode in Col. Phaire's career suggests a con- 
nexion with the Boyle family which may 
perhaps furnish a clue to his origin and 
parentage. 

Lieut.-Col. Phaire appears to have been at 
this time a strong Republican and anti- 
Royalist, and he was evidently a stern Puritan 
and a man after Cromwell’s own heart. His 
connexion with the warrant to execute King 
Charles ; his personal relations with Crom- 
well; his remarkable marriage in 1658 with 
Elizabeth, daughter of (Sir) Thomas Herbert, 
the faithful attendant of King Charles ; his 
extraordinary immunity, not only from trial, 
though imprisoned in the Tower, but from all 
= and penalties at the Restoration ; and 
lis personal characteristics, would suftice to 
furnish materials for an interesting histo- 
rical study. 

Col. Phaire’s second son, Alexander, resided 
in the parish of Tem leshannon or Temple- 
shanbo, in Wexford. This parish is described 
in Lewis’s ae Dict. of Ireland’ 
as being in the barony of Scarawalsh, six 
miles north-west from Enniscorthy, on the 
road by Scallagh Gap to Carlow. 

Killoughram Forest and Daphne are the 
names of the two original seats of the Phaires 
in this parish, and the direct descendants 
of Col. Phaire are said to have resided 
there for several generations. Can any of 
your readers throw light on the question 


letter addressed to Dr. Moore might have 
»revented the formulation of such a specu- 
ative theory. After saying that his conduct 
made Coila’s bard the “ scandal of his parish,” 
Mr. Brennan flippantly adds, “ Much must 
be forgiven him, considering the rish.” 
The critic is apparently not aware that the 
home described in the ‘Cotter’s Saturda 
Night’ is typical of the family life with whic 
Burns was familiar in boyhood. Mr. Brennan 
concludes the biographical portion of his essay 
with the remark, “ His native country, whic 
annually and hourly deifies him, could find 
no better lot for him than a gauger’s.” 
Carlyle’s heroics are, no doubt, responsible 
to some extent for this severe outburst, but 
at the same time Mr. Brennan’s sense of pro- 
portion is faulty. The country that is now 
unquestionably “ prood o’ Robin ”—that short 
of worship, in fact, will go almost any length 
in honouring his memory—should hardly be 
held responsible for any neglect or hardshi 
that marred his actual experience. As to the 
st of gauger, Burns himself wished it, and 
nis friends secured it for him, desiring 
thereby to meet his wishes. What more 
should a man expect—and what else should 
his biographers claim for him — than to be 
helped forward, where help is possible, alon 
the line of his own desires! Indoor life woul 
not have suited Burns ; he could not have 
undertaken the duties of a land-steward or a 
factor ; and the post in the excise recom- 
mended itself both to him and his friends as 
suitable in various ways. Perhaps a mistake 
was made—for, of course, it is a truism that 
you should not attempt to harness Pegasus— 
ut the arrangement unquestionably seemed 
a good one atthe time. Altogether, as the 
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lawyers say, there seems to be no case against 
“his native country.” 

Proceeding to consider the poet’s work, 
Mr. Brennan, in common with many other 
critics, points out that Burns failed when he 
“wrote in English,” and he names the ‘Cotter’s 
Saturday Night’ as an example of an un- 
satisfactory production in this kind. Burns 
himself, in the initial dedication of the poem 
to his friend Aitken, describes himself as 
singing “in simple Scottish lays”; and surely 
this is what he actually does. It is “English,” 
of course, but probably the following is not 
what Mr. Brennan means by the term :— 

But now the supper crowns their simple board, 
The halesome parritch, chief of Scotia’s food ; 
The sowpe their only hawkie does afford, 
That ‘yont the hallan snugly chows her cood : 
The dame brings forth, in complimental mood, 
To grace the lad, her weel-hain’d kebbuck, fell ; 
And aft he’s prest, and aft he ca’s it guid : 
The frugal wifie, garrulous, will tell 
How “twas atwomond auld, sin’ lint was i’ the bell. 
There are, no doubt, objections that may 
be urged against the poetic qualities of the 
‘Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ and perhaps it 
may be well for Mr. Brennan to reconsider 
his judgment on the point. 

In regard to the poet’s songs the anthologist 
ualifies his admiration by pointing out in 
the wake of Mr. Henley that there were 
poetical giants in the land before Burns, and 
that but for these predecessors there might 
have been no such “ pure gold of song” as 
that which it is his privilege to introduce to 
his readers. Surely this is futile criticism, 
especially when we look upon this picture and 
on this—when we compare, that is, a song of 
Burns with the song of any other Scotsman 
or man that ever lived. See, e.g., the picture 
of perfect domestic bliss and sweet content 
that he developed out of the ancient and 
singularly unpromising ‘John Anderson,’ or 
the lyric of humanity’s good-fellowship that 
he based on Sir Robert Aytoun’s conventional 
‘Auld Lang Syne.’ No doubt Burns had 
exemplars, and he also admired models— 
towards whose poetical achievements, indeed, 
he intimated, with singular self-depreciation, 
that he modestly aspired—but commentaries 
that exalt the importance of these things are 
but as the chaff that wind drives to and fro. 
Mr. Brennan furtherfinds with Mr. Henley that 
Burns had no successor: “ he was the last and 
finest of this literary dynasty.” We might as 
well say that no poetry has been produced in 
this country since the days of Shakespeare. 
What of him whose alter ego talked grandly 
of “me and Burns and Allan Kinnigam”? 
Surely if a man ever wrote a Scottish song 
Hogg did again and again. So did the 


authors of ‘ Jessie, the Flower o’ Dunblane,’ 
‘Jeanie Morrison, *‘Wae’s me for Prince 
Charlie,’ ‘Why left I my Hame?’ and many 
more in recent days. ‘The Widow’s Lament’ 
of Thomas Smibert—a little-known poet who 
died in 1854—is of itself sufficient to show 
that a true Scottish lyric could be written 
long after Burns. Tuomas Bayne. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 

‘Kine Lear,’ LIT. vii. 63-5 (9% S. vi. 204). 
—I differ from Mr. E. Merton Dey in pre- 
ferring the reading in First Folio :— 

If wolves had at thy gate howl’d that stern time, 
Thou shouldst have said, ‘‘Good porter, turn the 


ey. 
All ons else subscribe. 
I do not follow Mr. Furness in regarding 
“all cruels else subscribe” as part of the 
address to the porter. I agree with Mr. Dey 
in referring “else” to “that stern time”; and 
I could not find words better than his to 
express the sense which I attach to the 
passage as a whole :— 

“The idea to be brought out is the extreme 

cruelty of the storm, which is done by saying that 
every other form of cruelty in comparison, even 
that of wolves, at such a time sinks into insig- 
nificance.” 
Our agreement thus far is no way affected by 
the reading which I prefer—* All cruels else 
subscribe,” to which I give the meaning, All 
other cruel things yield in cruelty to the 
cruelty of the storm. Shakespeare uses 
“ subscribe” in the sense of ‘‘ yield” in several 
other passages ; but I do not think he ever 
uses it in the sense which Mr. Dey attaches 
to the word in this passage—“ forgive.” 

‘King Lear,’ IV. vi. 168-9.—Again differing 
from Mr. Dey, I prefer the reading in the 
Folio : — 

Through tatter’d clothes great vices do appear ; 
Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. 
I agree with Mr. Furness that the meaning 
is “ vices appear great” in the poor which in 
the wealthy are passed uncensured. We have 
a passage strikingly parallel in ‘Measure for 
Measure,’ II. ii. :— 
Great men may jest with saints; ‘tis wit in them, 
But in the less foul profanation. 

R. M. Spence, D.D. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Wett THAT Enps WELL,’ V. iii. 
35-6 :— 

‘“There’s a Cardecue for you: Let the Justices 
make you and fortune friends; I am for other 
businesse.” 

This I believe is usually taken to refer to 
the disciplinary measures which justices of 
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the peace had power to enforce against rogues 
and vagabonds, but it probably has reference 
to certain special enactments for the relief of 
soldiers landing from over the seas, which are 
thus given in Lambarde’s ‘Justice of the 
Peace 

“The Justice of peace, in or neere the place 
where any idle and wandring Souldier or Mariner 
comming from his Captain from the seas or from 
yeyond) doth land, ought (upon request) to give 
him a Testimoniall under his hand, expressing 
therein the time and place of such his landing, with 
the place of his dwelling or birth, to which he is to 
ass, and with a convenient time therein limited 
bor his passage thither. And the Justice of peace, 
next adjoining to the place, or direct way, wher 
any Souldier or Mariner (comming from or beyond 
the Seas) landeth or travelleth, and maketh known 
his povertie, may Licence him to passe the next 
and direct way to the place whither he is to repaire, 
and may limit him time necessary onely for his 
travel thither: which licence if he pursue, hee may 
aske and take (without danger) for his necessarie 
relief in such his travel, that which any persons 
shall willingly give him, 39 Eliz. cap. i, 1 Jac. 
cap. 25.” —Book il. cap. Vii. 

And again :— 

“Two Justices of Peace, of, or neere the place to 
which a Souldier or Mariner commeth with the 
Testimoniall of one Justice of Peace, shall take 
order by their discretion for setting to worke, or 
releeving him, if he cannot of himself get worke 
there, or em loy himselfe in lawful course of life, 
39 Eliz. cap. 17.”—Book III. cap. ii. 

What I understand Lafeu to mean is :— 

* As a soldier returning from the wars, if you are 
in need of money, you must get a testimonial from 
a Justice of the Peace, which will enable you, with- 
out transgressing the law, to beg your way home. 
And if you do not succeed in getting other em- 
ployment, the Justices of the Peace have power to 
provide work for or to relieve you, and so to make 
you and fortune friends.” 


It is Lafeu’s insistence on the assumed notion 
that Parolles is begging for money which 
lends support to this interpretation. The 
quotations from Lambarde are from an 
edition published in the reign of James I. 
AtrreD FE. THIsELTon. 


‘As You Like Ir,’ IL. vii. 53-7.— 

He that a fool doth very wisely hit 

Doth very foolishly, although he smart, 

Not to seem senseless of the bob: if not, 

The wise man’s folly is anatomized 

Even by the squandering glances of the fool. 
Were it not that leading editors differ as to 
the text, Wright preferring Theobald’s “ Not 
to” before “ seem,” Rolfe the Coll. (MS.) “ But 
to,” meaning practically the same, and Fur- 
ness the original reading of the Folio, it would 
be unnecessary to — any later comment 
than Johnson’s. He explained the passage : 

“Unless men have the prudence not to appear 
touched with the sarcasms of a jester, they subject 


themselves to his power; and the wise man wil] 
have his folly ‘anatomized,’ that is, dissected and 
laid open, by the ‘squandering glances’ or random 
shots of a fool.” 

With the meaning practically settled, it is 
interesting to see how the battle has raged 
around the interpolation “ Not to,” Theobald 
supporting his conjecture with the claim that 
“the third verse is defective one whole /vot 
in measure.” That the Folio line, with the 
natural pause after “bob,” reads smoothly is 
sutticient answer to this claim. It is certainly 
not true, as further asserted by Theobald, 
that “the tenor of what Jaques continues to 
say, and the reasoning of the passage, show 
it no less defective in the sense.” 

Either reading enables us to arrive at the 
indisputable meaning of these lines. Jaques, 
in the Folio, states what a man does under 
certain circumstances in order not to have 
his folly anatomized—“doth very foolishly 
...».-8eem senseless of the bob,” “doth...... 
seem” being the verb. Theobald makes 
Jaques say that a man under such circum. 
stances, if he would avoid having his folly 
anatomized, “doth (acts) very foolishly...... 
not to seem senseless of the bob,” “doth” 
being the verb. The one is an affirmative, 
the other a negative, statement of the same 
thought. The one says the object of the jest 
follows a certain course, which is shown to be 
wise ; the other, that in not following such 
| course he acts unwisely. In the two state- 
| monte, however, there is a slight difference 
| in the meaning of “foolishly.” In the former 
| we may read “doth (all) very foolishly (as a 
| part of the general foolery) seem senseless of 
the bob,” his acting a part being held com- 
| plimentary to his wisdom. In the latter 
statement “foolishly ” is a positive criticism. 
The following “if not” would seem to require 
a preceding affirmative statement, though 
even this may be supplied in thought. 

Bearing in mind “durior lectio _pre- 
ferendast,” if the original text will fully 
serve our purpose it would appear inadvis- 
able to make any change. 

E. Merton Dey. 


Lo,’ IT. i. 60-65 (9% ii. 403).—In 
threading the maze of critical comment on 
this passage one comes across many hints 
that assist in arriving at what seems to be 
the true meaning, and at the same time the 
simplest interpretation of the last two lines. 
Warburton : “It is plain that something very 
hyperbolical was here intended.” To Johnson 
“essential” means existent, real. Steevens: 
“T believe the word ‘tire’ was not introdu 
to signify to fatique, but to attire, to dress.” 


Several have shown that “ Ingeniuer,” “ In- 
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eniver,” or “ingener” means contriver by | shabbier indoor and working dress of a monk 


ingenuity, maker, inventor (of praises). 

Since the perfections of Desdemona are not 
compassed by any existing forms of descrip- 
tion—- 

A maid 

That paragons description and wild fame ; 

One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens— 
she imposes upon the author of adequate 

raises the task of actual creation—does tire 
Klothe) the ingener (inventor) in the essential 
(real) vesture of creation. 

E. Merton Dey. 


Nore on A PassaGE IN CHAUCER'S ‘ Pro- 
LoGuE.’— No satisfactory meaning of “ recche- 
lees” in the following passage has ‘been 
given :— 

Ne that a monk when he is recchelees 

Is likned to a fish that is waterlees ; 

This is to seyn a monk out of his cloister. 
Nor is the alternative reading “ cloisterlees’ 
satisfactory, since the monk is spoken of as 


having a cell where he did not keep strict rules, | 


and “ cloisterlees ” hardly means simply being 
away from his cloister for a time. Also the 
monk is described as a different character 


from the friar, and one great distinction is_ 


that the monk has a settled residence. 


Hregelees (from A.-S. hreegel, a cloth, robe, 


garment, gown), gownless, has nearly the 
same sound as “recchelees,” and gives a fairly 
appropriate meaning to the line. It also 


accounts for Chaucer explaining the word as | 
being obsolete, whereas “cloisterlees” no | 


more needs an explanation than “ waterlees.” 
Hregelhus means a house for storing sacer- 
dotal garments, and “cloth” is used at the 
resent day for sacerdotal dress in the phrase 
‘A parson worthy of his cloth.” In this 
expression “cloth” also stands for the oftice 
of clergyman, and a “clothless” parson would 
represent one incapable of fulfilling his 
duties ; a gownless monk a disqualified one. 
If hreegelees be the correct word Chaucer’s 
explanation is not a literal one, but would 
indicate that a monk not in his gown was as 
little able to perform his religious duties as a 
monk not in his cloister. The monk in ques- 
tion is described as being dressed very 
differently to what is his proper dress ; and 
no doubt in his favourite pursuit of hunting 
the ordinary gown would not be appropriate. 
If one were to be asked what was meant by a 
disrobed barrister one would naturally say it 
meant one who could no longer practise at 
the Bar; one who cannot get to the Bar, 
like a fish that cannot get into the water. 
The explanation would be more satisfactory 
if Aregel could be restricted to mean the 


| as described in |. 259 of ‘ Prologue’:— 


For there he was not like a cloisterer 
With a thredbare cope. 


Possibly the older word might be used for 
the worse dress, in which case a Aregelees, or 
“ indoor-gownless,” monk would mean one in 
his better or travelling dress,and consequently 
one out of his cloister. The meaning of 
the line then will be a monk who is in the 
habit of spending the whole day in his out- 
door dress. A. C 


“Sar,” “Sarier,” “Sasou.”—The Century 
Dictionary’ gives no etymology of these 
zoological terms, but remarks that they are 
“native names of South American monkeys, 
now become inextricably confounded by the 
different usages of authors, if indeed they had 
originally specific meanings.” This is very 
well, so far as it goes ; but an investigation 
of the origin of these terms proves that 
they had at first three shades of meaning. 
In the first place they all belong to the Tupi 
language of Brazil. Sai is the word for 
“monkey ”; sai-miri is its diminutive, from 
miri, meaning “little.” Sajou, on the contrary, 
is a French corruption of sajouassou, as Buffon 
spells it, or sai-wassu, as it should be written, 
where the termination -wassu“is augmenta- 
tive. We thus arrive at a species of three 
degrees of comparison irresistibly reminding 
us of the Three Bears of nursery legend— 
sai-miri is the little monkey; saz is the 
middle - sized monkey; sajow is the big 
monkey. as. Piatt, Jun. 


Tue Erymowocy or “Gartanp.”—On read- 
ing the second volume of the ‘Hundred Rolls’ 
have come across the following passages : 
1. “‘Willelmus Graundyn tenet j mesuagium et 
ama pro una garlonda floris per cartam ” 
| (561 a). 
| 2 “Johannes le Gysors tenet de domino J. de 
| Akyni in mesuagio j rodam et unam acram terre 
per servicium xij garlondarum feniculi ” (574 b). 

In the first passage “una garlonda floris” 
seems to mean “a whorl of a flower,” and in 
the second “ xij garlondarum feniculi” seems 
| to mean “twelve whorls of fennel.” Fennel 
is an umbelliferous plant with a tiny flower, 
so that a small bunch of such flowers might 
well have been offered. These nominal pay- 
ments are consistent with such acknowledg- 
ments as a rose, a clove, a peppercorn, «c., 
and on that ground, if on no other, I think 
that a payment of twelve wreaths of fennel 
would be unlikely. Accordingly, I would 
suggest that the first part of the word may 
be connected with E. whorl or wharl, a disc 
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or corolla, and that the second may be the 
suffix -and. 

The first quotation in the ‘N.E.D.’ is dated 
1303, the date of the ‘Hundred Rolls’ being 
1279. Mr. Bradley says that “no satisfac- 
tory origin has yet been suggested of this 
word.” 8S. O. Appy. 


“ Boycorrace Boycortine. — Boycottage 
as an equivalent for Joycotting appears to 
have been regularly adopted into the French 
language. I find in the Figaro of 22 August, 
in an article upon ‘Les Chambres de Com- 
merce Anglaise 4 l’Exposition,’ the question, 
“ N’avait-on pas parlé de boycottage |” 

ALFRED F. Ropsrns. 

Friesic Provers.—The following appears 
in Hazlitt’s ‘English Proverbs’ as “from Mr. 
Higson’s MSS. Coll. for Droylsden, &c.”:— 

Gooid brade, botter and sheese, 
Is gooid Halifax, and gooid Frieze. 
It is really the counterfeit of a Friesic couplet 
which I find in Scheltema’s ‘Spreekwoorden,’ 
1831 ed., p. 3 n.:— 

Boeytter, Brea in griene Tzis, 

Iz goed Ingelsch in eack goed Friesch. * 
This itself is the variant of an older couplet 
in which the second line read, 


lasted in great vigour down to the year 1784.” 
The expense, it is said, was moderate for the 
first seven years, when the house the mem- 
bers frequented was Nicholson’s, near the 
Cross ; but, owing to an unfortunate quarrel 
with him, they left his house and went to a 
fashionable tavern where the dinners were 
more showy, but not better, and the wines 
only dearer, so that when they got their 
“reckoning ” they found the bill about three 
times as much as had been usual at Nichol- 
son’s. This made some members lessen the 
number of days of their attendance, but in a 
couple of years “The Poker” became again 
as well attended as before, presumably with 
some return to the old tariff. Previous to 
setting up near the Cross of Edinburgh, 
Nicholson had kept the “Carriers’ Inn” at the 
foot of the West Bow, which Home and Car- 
lyle and some members of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland fre- 
quented in 1756, and where they got claret 
from a Leith wine merchant at eighteen 
shillings per dozen. W. 58. 


CENTENARIAN Voters.—The Daily News of 
the 29th of October gives the names of two cen- 
tenarians who voted at the recent election 


Wa dat naet sigge kin, dij is nin rjuechte Fries,+ 
and which is said to have been used in 1516 | 
as a shibboleth by a celebrated admiral 
(called Groote Pier by Scheltema) who, 
having a grudge against the Saxons and | 
Hollanders for murdering one of his dearest | 
friends, ordered all prisoners of these’ 
nationalities who could not repeat the words | 
eh ang to be thrown overboard. The 
modern form of the proverb is not explained. | 

F. ADAMs. 

Motto on a House.—‘N. & Q.’ has given 
many instances of this old custom; I there- 
fore venture to send one which I copied from 
the front wall of a house in Partenkirchen, 
Bavaria :— 

Ich leb’ und weiss nicht wie lang— 

Ich sterb’ und weiss nicht wann— 

Ich fahr’ und weiss nicht wohin-- 

Mich wundert dass ich fréhlich bin. 
The inscription seems to me to be peculiarly 
touching. RicHarp EpGcumBE. 

Savignano, Italy. 


Poker Cius. (See ante, p. 300.)—An account | 
of this club is to be found in Carlyle’s ‘ Auto- | 
biography,’ pp. 419-23. The passage begins | 
thus: “In the beginning of 1762 was instituted | 
the famous club called ‘The Poker,’ which | 


—Mr. Davis, of Exeter, and Mr. Henry 
Richards, who recorded his vote in Flint- 
shire on the eve of his 103rd 


Tue Untrep Free Cxurcu or Scorianp. 
—After an agitation extending over thirty- 
seven years (for it was in 1863 that the first 
joint committee was appointed to consider the 
question of union), the Free and United Pres- 
byterian Churches of Scotland have now be- 
come one FreeChurch, and Principal Rainy has 
been chosen as its first Moderator. It seems 
appropriate that an event so important in 
the history of Scotland should have a note in 
*‘N. & On Wednesday, the 31st of October, 
the union was commemorated at Edinburgh 
with due ceremonial, when the members of 
the supreme courts of both bodies marched 
in procession to the extemporized hall in the 
Waverley Market where the meeting was 
held. The Scotsman of the Ist inst. gives 
a graphic account of the proceedings, and 
states that when the adoption of the Uniting 
Act was moved by the Rev. Dr. Murray- 
Mitchell, the oldest ordained minister in the 
Free Church, and seconded by the Rev. Dr. 
Henderson, of Paisley, the oldest minister in 
the United Presbyterian Church, 


“the whole audience, moved by one impulse, rose 


* “Butter, bread, and green cheese is good Eng- to their feet : in silence the members of the House, 
in token of assent, held up their right hands, while 
the clear voice of the Moderator was heard saying 


lish and also good Friesic. 
t “ Who can’t say that is no true Friese.” 
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‘In the presence of our Divine King and Head, the 
King and Head of the Church, and with the con- 
currence of my brother Moderator, I declare the 
Act of Union finally adopted, and that the Free 
Church of Scotland and the United Presbyterian 
Church are now one Church under the designation 
of the United Free Church of Scotland.’ ” 


On the signing of the Uniting Act by the 
two Moderators and the Clerks of Assembly 
the House remained standing as interested 
spectators :—- 

“The Moderators then, facing each other, gave 
each other the right hand of fellowship in these 
terms—Dr. Ross Taylor: ‘ In the name of the Free 
Church of Scotland 1 offer you, honoured brother, 
as Moderator of the United Presbyterian Synod, 
the right hand of fellowship in token of the happy 
union now formed between the two Churches.’ Dr 
Mair, responding, said: ‘I have the equally high 
wivilege, in the name of the United Presbyterian 
Church, to offer you, honoured brother and Mode- 
rator of the General Assembly of the Free Church 
of Scotland, the right hand of fellowship in token 
of the union now happily consummated by the 
signing of the Act.’ The audience raised a cheer 
as the Moderators in face of the assemblage cordially 
shook hands.” 


The hall in which the meeting was held 
contained a number of interesting relics, the 
loan of which had been obtained from friends. 
The Scotsman of the 3lst of October stated 
that these included 


“the original parchment manuscript of the 
National League and Covenant, subscribed at 
Glasgow in 1638. Copy of Thrissel’s * Banner,’ a 
broadside printed in 1640 in connexion with the 
Covenanting struggles, composed by Thomas Cun- 
ninghame. Sword the field of ; this 
sword belonged to Dr. David Livingstone, the 
African traveller and missionary. Sword which 
belonged to William Woodburn, Mains of Loudon, 
Covenanter, used by him at Bothwell Bridge and 
Drumclog. Spears collected by Dr. David Living- 
stone in Manyuema, Central Africa. All these had 
been lent by the Glasgow Corporation. Capt. John 
’aton’s sword, light and single edged. The blade 
is curved backwards, and has a broad, deep, and 
long groove near the back on each side. The light 
basket hilt is partly gone. Lent by John Howie, 
Lochgoin, per Rev. Mr. Yule, Dunlop. Covenanters’ 
flag, tor the parish of Fenwick. At the top, on the 
left, is an open Bible marked ‘The Word of God,’ 
while on the right is a crown surmounting a thistle. 
Banner of blue silk, bearing the Scottish thistle 
crowned, the arms of the City of Edinburgh, and the 
words ‘God bless his Highness the Prince of 
Orange,’ &c., used at the Revolution, 1688-9, lent 
by Miss Wood, Edinburgh. Richard Cameron's 
sword (an ‘Andrea Ferrara’), found in Airdsmoss 
after the fight, lent by Rev. Wilson Baird, 
United Presbyterian Manse, Mauchline. Avendale 
Covenanters’ flag carried at the battle of Drum- 
clog, lent by Weavers’ Society of Strathaven, per 
Dr. Allan Watt. Flag carried at the battle of Drum- 
clog by William Woodburn, lent by J. Clelland, 
Darvel, per Rev. Mr. Bonellie. Sword taken from 
one of the dragoons of Claverhouse at the battle of 
Drumelog, lent by Alex. Morton, Darvel, per Rev. 


Mr. Bonellie. Blue flag carried by the Lesmahagow 
contingent at the battle of Drumclog and Bothwell 
Bridge, lent by Mrs. Napier, Lethame. Banner 
which was raised over the tent for Gaelic services 
at Canonmills at the Disruption, 1843, used also 
during the General Assembly at Canonmills, Is44-5, 
lent by Free Church College, Aberdeen. Sword said 
to have belonged to And. Paterson, an officer who 
took part with the Covenanters at the battle of 
Bothwell Bridge, lent by Mrs. Easton, late of 
Darvel, per Rev. Dr. M‘Crie. Christian Endeavour 
Union banner, modern Covenanting banner, lent 
by Rev. John Pollock, Oxford Drive, Glasgow. 
Broadsword which belonged to Capt. Paton, with 
double-edged blade, bears on each side a globe and 
double cross, lent by Dr. Watt, Strathaven.” 


A. N. Q. 


Qurries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
, order that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


“LANTED ALE.”—In Ray’s ‘Collection of 
North-Country Words,’ 1691, p. 42, I find the 
gloss, “To Leont Ale, to put Urine into it to 
make it strong.” Mention of “lanted” or 
“double-lanted ale,” “ale with plenty of lant 
in it,” is not uncommon in writings of the 
seventeenth century. But is there any evi- 
dence to show whether Ray’s interpretation 
is correct, and, if so, whether the disgusting 
practice referred to really existed, or whether 
it was one of the tricks of trade jocularly 
imputed to the brewers? Of course the 
ordinary sense of the substantive /ant is well 
enough established ; but perhaps it may have 
been applied by way of joke as the name of 
some ingredient used for the sophistication 
of ale. From the examples, “lanted” ale 
seems to have been credited with an unusual 
degree of intoxicating quality. 

Henry 

Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


“ Mort,” A NaMeE For Larp.—This word is 
of common use in Somerset, Devon, and Corn- 
wall. It is sometimes pronounced mord. In 
Jago’s glossary the word is explained as “ the 
fat of the pig from which lard is melted out.” 
Query derivation. A. L. Mayuew. 

xford. 


SrrikInG THE ANvit.—In 1507 there is a 
record in the Lord Treasurer’s Accounts of 
how James IV. and “the Franch knycht” De 
la Bastie, whose barbarous murder some years 
afterwards by Home of Wedderburn forms 
one of the most painful of the minor episodes 
in Scottish history, “straik at the steddye,” 
and the smith to whom the “steddye,” or 
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anvil, belonged got a gratuity of 14s. Was 
this a trial of strength or skill, and how was 
the contest conducted? I should be glad of 
information on the point. J. B. 2 


PHonoLocicaL Statistics. — In W. D. 
Whitney’s ‘ Oriental Studies,’ 1875, pp. 174-6, 
are careful calculations of the percentages in 
which English sounds and the classes of these 
sounds are employed. I should be obliged 
for references to similar estimates (especially 
to any made on the same basis, and, conse- 
quently, comparable) of other languages, as 
also for statistics of consonant combinations. 
Calculations for different periods of a lan- 
guage would be useful to indicate general 
tendencies of phonetic development. Have 
any such calculations been aalet 

CHARLES G. STUART-MENTEATH. 

23, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


LANGUAGE TO CONCEAL THouGut.—In one 
of Young's ‘ Satires’ the couplet occurs :-- 
Where Nature’s end of language is declined, 
And men speak only to conceal the mind. 
Washington Irving, in his life of Goldsmith, 
gives Goldsmith the credit of this epigram, 
so commonly attributed to Talleyrand. Gold- 
smith, however, apparently borrowed it from 
Young, and Talleyrand probably from Gold- 
smith. Can any of your readers give me the 
precise passage in Young's ‘Satires’ where 
the couplet occurs ? 
Warranp 
[Where Nature’s end of language is declined, 
And men talk only to conceal the mind. 
—‘ Love of Fame, the Universal Passion,’ satire ii. 
Il. 207-8; Aldine edition, vol. ii. p. 75. Misquoted 
in Forster’s ‘ Goldsmith’ and elsew here.] 


“CARAMBOLAGE.”—This is French for a 

“cannon ” at billiards. Whence derived ? 
W. Crooke. 

Langton House, Charlton Kings. 

(The word reaches the French from the Spanish 
carambola, which see in a Spanish dictionary. This 
takes one further back without helping one much, 
the Spanish origin being unknown. Seoane’s Neu- 
man and Baretti’s ‘Spanish and English Dictionary ’ 
gives as meanings to curambola: 1. ** Manner of 
playing at the Billiard Table”; 2. ‘‘ Method of 
playing the game of cards called Reresino”: 
3. “*(Met.) Device or trick to cheat or deceive”: 
4. “(Bot.) Carambola tree, an East Indian tree 
(Avershoa carambola, L.).”} 


HAMMOND, A ScHOOLFELLOW or Horace 
Watpo.e.—In a letter to Earl Harcourt of 
1779 (Cunningham's ed., vol. vii. p. 250) 
Horace Walpole mentions one Hammond, 
who had been his schoolfellow at Eton, and 
who, after selling an estate at Teddington 
about 1759, existed by begging from his con- 


temporaries and former schoolfellows. I 
should be glad of any information which 
would help me to identify this Hammond 
and the estate sold by him. i Ae 


“NoNE BUT THE BRAVE DESERVE(S) THE 
Farr.” — Will Prof. Skeat, or some other 
learned authority on English grammar, 
kindly inform me whether the verb is sin- 
gular or plural? I believe the matter has 

- ; 
been discussed in ‘ N. & Q.’ before. 
J. Foster PALMER. 

8, Royal Avenue, 8S. W. 

[Nesfield (‘ English Grammar Past and Present’) 
says that none was originally used only as a sin- 
rular, and quotes the above passage with deserres, 

Le adds that the plural sense (none for ** not any”) 
is now equally or more common, and the word was 
certainly regarded sometimes as a plural_in Eliza- 
bethan times. See 9° S. iv. 439, 544; v. 38, 235.) 


Arrican Exorcism.—Some ago I 
remember reading an account of an exorcism 
in some book of African travels, possibly 
Schweinfurth’s or Petherick’s. It was men- 
tioned, among other things, that the exorciser 
professed to make the devil speak, and _pro- 
duced that impression by ventriloquism . 
also that the process left the patient in a 
state of nervous exhaustion. I cannot find 
this passage now. Can any one refer me to 
it or to similar stories in other writers ? 


Roman REMAINS IN SOUTHWARK AND 
LamBeTH.—Some Roman remains were found 
last year on the site of a pile-dwelling near 
Southwark Street and in excavating for the 
foundations of some baths at Lambeth. 
Have they been placed in any public collec- 
tion, with exact details of their discovery ! 
One was a hairpin surmounted with a crown. 
The Roman lock of hair in the York Museum 
is well known. T. Cann HuGuHeEs. 

Lancaster. 


Wituram CuLPePER married Margaret, 
daughter of Rev. Richard Alleyne, Rector of 
Stowting, Kent, 30 June, 1633. Can any one 
tell me who this William Culpeper was !—in 
what way connected with the Culpepers of 
Hollingbourne, Aylesford, Wakehurst, or 
elsewhere ? R. Brnpon. 

Warminster. 


Earty Steam Navication.—In Haydn's 
‘Dictionary of Dates,’ under ‘Steam Engine 
and Navigation,’ I read: “ Rising Sun, a 
steamer built by Lord Cochrane, cros 
the Atlantic, 1818.” I have referred to the 
Times newspaper of 23 June, 1819, wherein is 
reported the arrival of the American steam- 
ship Savannah, 350 tons, at Liverpool, which 
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account says, “This is the first of this con- 
struction which has undertaken a voyage 
across the Atlantic.” Can any correspondent 
furnish a detailed account of the Rising Sun, 
or refer me to any work in which particulars 
concerning this vessel may be found? 
Everarp Home Coleman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“Jixnet”: “Jintep.”—One of my brothers 
heard this expression used about a dappled- 
bay horse a few days ago, and learnt that it 
was also applied to a brown or grey horse 
showing dapple marks through the ground- 
colour of its coat. Although he has long 
been familiar with the vocabulary of Lincoln- 
shire horse-breeders and horse-dealers he has 
never met with the term before. He is 
anxious to knew whether the word has any 
connexion with jennet, a small Spanish horse. 

LrycoLtn GREEN. 

One-VoLuME Novet.—Reading the preface 
to an edition of 1856 of one of L. i L.’s 
novels, I find in the opening words “in the 
usual form of three volumes.” Changes 
glide so, especially recent changes, that I 
have to ask when the change to the one 
volume came in. Was it 1880, or later? 

R. B. S. 

(The change was, of course, gradual. So recently 
as 1893 novels of Miss Braddon appeared in three 
volumes at half-a-guinea each. Grant Allen’s 
‘Scallywag * was issued at the same price in 1893.] 


Marcaret or Bavarta.—I have been 
unable to trace any details regarding Mar- 
- of Bavaria, who married Jean sans 
eur, Duke of Burgundy (1419). Can an 
reader oblige me with the dates of her birth 
and death ? MEGAN. 


‘James ; on, Virtue Rewarpep.’—Who is 
the author of this and of ‘ Muggleton Col- 
lege’? The date of the former is 1896. 

M.A.Oxon. 


MepAttion.—I have a small oval medallion 
engraved with a harp, crowned; a Cupid 
seated, playing on it; front part of harp, 
full-length figure of woman ; to the right a 
spinning-wheel ; over all a wreath of roses 
and motto, “ Good lack, how we have turned 
about!” To what does itallude? O. C. 


‘HAMLET’ AMELIORATED.—-Thelate Mr. Lacy, 
of the Strand, in the preface to one of the 
plays published by him, mentions a feat of 
Shaksperean revision which must have 
surpassed all those achieved by Davenant or 
Cibber or Garrick. It seems that, early in 
the present reign, there was produced at one 


of the minor London theatres a three-act | 


version of ‘Hamlet,’ in which the agony, 
instead of being “ piled up,” was reduced to 
a minimum. Polonius did not die. Ophelia, 
instead of dying, recovered her sanity and 
married Hamlet. The play ended with the 
coronation of King Hamlet and Queen 
Ophelia. It is added that a Mr. Cobham 
played the part of the Prince of Denmark, 
and the piece was produced by a Mr. Milner. 
Do these names enable us to fix the theatre 
where the production took place; and does 
any copy, or any critique, of the drama still 
exist? CyRIL. 

{Thomas Cobham, 1786-1842, played at many 
London theatres, from Covent Garden to the 
Coburg. See life in ‘D.N.B.’ Hazlitt attacked 
him mercilessly, but he was long regarded asa rival 
to Kean.) 


Str JEREMIAH MuRDEN, SHERIFF OF LONDON 
1725-6.—This ofticer died in his year of office, 
and probably received a quasi-public funeral. 
Could any one give the place of his burial, 
and state if a hatchment is over his monu- 
ment ? A. M. B. 


Srantey Famity or Pautrons. — Hans 
Stanley, diplomatist and politician, who died 
in 1780, left his estate in Hampshire between 
his two married sisters. One of them was 
Anne, second wife of Welbore Ellis, created 
Lord Mendip in 1794. What was the name 
of the other, and whom did she on ig 


MICHELANGELO’s oF Mary.—Where 
is the original, and where can one find any 
descriptions or criticisms of it? CoLONNa. 


CaLLaway.—Can any one give me informa- 
tion of a certain John Callaway or inform me 
to what part of the country the family 
belong! What are their arms? 

GENEALOGIST. 


“PurcHaces.”—The ‘ Liber Custumarum’ of 
the Borough of Northampton, a compilation 
of about the year 1460, opens thus :— 

“Vsages and the lawes of the town of Northt 
confermed bi the Charteres of diuerse kynges of 
Englond bi the Purchaces of olde wise men of the 
same town which theise ben her names writen here. 
That is toseyn. Peris Adam his sone,” 
and many more names. What is the meaning 
of the word “ purchaces” here ? K. 


Westry.—What was the name of the grand- 
mother of John Wesley, the founder of 
Methodism? His grandfather, John Wesley, 
of Winterbourn, Whitchurch, Dorset, 1658-62, 
is said to have married the niece of Thomas 
Fuller, of ‘Worthies’ fame, but Charles 


Wesley wrote, “You know Mr. White, some- 
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time chairman of the Assembly of Divines, 
was my grandmother's father.” There are 
some grounds for thinking Charles Wesley 
was mistaken. It is probable that John 
Wesley was married between the years 1656 
and 1658. F. B. T. 


_ “CHRISTMAS CHEERS.”—An editorial article 
in the Evening Standard of 17 October thus 
begins :— 

“The Earl of Carlisle and Lady Cecilia Roberts 
are taking some interest in the suppression of 
‘Christmas cheers,’ which have long been associated 
with drinking customs. The correspondent who 
sends this item of news should have told us what 
‘Christmas cheers’ are. The term is familiar as 
household words in North Yorkshire, doubtless, 
but it conveys nothing to the Southerner against 
which reasonable persons could protest.” 

The query can, therefore, be fairly put as 
to what a “Christmas cheer” precisely is, 
though its general meaning is sufficiently 
obvious. A. ¥. &. 

[See, under ‘Cheer,’ ‘ English Dialect Dictionary.’ 
The use of the phrase to signify a raffle for Christ- 
mas provisions in a public-house seems confined to 
Yorkshire. } 


Heatinc Stone.—There is a stone in the 
chancel of the church of Christchurch, Mon- 
mouthshire, to which healing properties used 
to be attributed. The stone bears the follow- 
ing legend: “Hic jacent Johannes Colmer et 
Isabella uxor ejus qui obierunt Anno Domini 
1376 qu’um aiabus p’picietur Deus. Amen.” 
In Archeologia, vol. v. p. 73, Mr. Strange 
says that in 1770 no fewer than sixteen sick 
children were laid upon the stone. Arch- 
deacon Coxe, on inquiry in 1800, reports that 
the number had dwindled to six or seven. 
Donovan, in his book on ‘South Wales and 
Monmouthshire,’ gives in vol. i. a picture of 
a man — zon the stone as he saw him in 
1803. The fact is also attested by Williams, 
and others. Can you kindly inform 
me whence the Colmer stone derived these 
healing properties, or where | can procure 
information on the subject? I may add that 
the time of year when the stone had these 
properties is variously given. Donovan men- 
tions the eve of Trinity Thursday ; Strange, 
who is followed by Coxe and Williams, gives 
the eve of Ascension Day. Donovan derives 
his information from parishioners whom he 
questioned, and is presumably correct. 

EpWARD CARTER. 

“ Jocote.”—In old travels to the East this 
word is used of some article presented to 
native rulers. What does it mean? 

W. Crooke. 


Langton House, Charlton Kings. 
[Is this not late Latin jocale, a jewel ?} 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Beglics. 
HURTLING.” 
S. vi. 48, 175.) 

THE movement and the apparent thrusting 
and jostling of the Aurora Borealis are quite 
fairly described by the epithet “ hurtling.” The 
word, in its origin and earlier uses, does not 
necessarily imply noisy accompaniments ; it 
indicates merely hurling, rushing, pushing, 
or butting as rams do. Essentially it is the 
same word as “hurling.” The phrase “ hur- 
lande gote3,” equivalent to “rushing 
streams,” occurs in the poem on the Deluge 
(circa 1360) given in ‘Specimens of Early 
English,’ p. 157 (ed. Morris and Skeat). At 
1. 59 of the Cleopatra section of Chaucer's 
*Legende of Good Women’ this occurs :— 

With grisly soune out gooth the grete gonne 

And hertely they hurtelen [push] al attones, 

And fro the toppe doune cometh the grete stones. 
Similarly clear and explicit is the use of the 
word in the ‘ Knightes Tale,’ 1. 1758 :— 

He foyneth on his feet with his tronchoun, 

And he hin hurtleth with his hors adoun. 

This is even as the butting of rams, and 
illustrates the transitive use of the word. It 
is similarly used by Langland (‘ Richard the 
Redeles,’ iii. 27, ed. Skeat) in the phrase “to 
hurlle with haras,” which means to “ perse- 
cute with annoyance,” as the learned editor 
of the poem explains. Cp. “He hurtlith him 
down” in the Wyelittite version of St. Mark 
ix. 17. For the idea of miscellaneous crowd- 
ing and pushing as denoted by the word, see 
Plutarch’s ‘ Life of Cvsar,’ p. 82, ed. Skeat ; 
and compare the ‘Faerie Queene’ passim, 
especially these lines in book iv. canto iv. 
st. 29 :— 

Now cuffing close, now chacing to and fro, 

Now hurtling round advantage for to take. 

In these lines there is a fairly adequate 
description, not only of the fight between 
Cambell and Satyrane, which is Spenser's 
object, but of a specially lively display of the 
“merry dancers,” as we sometimes call the 
Aurora Borealis in Scotland. 

Noise is easily suggested by the appearance 
these electrical products make, just as it is 
readily associated with the active pushing 
and thrusting of rams, duellists, and mobs. 
Noise, ¢.7., is implied, although not necessarily 
expressed, in the version Gavin Douglas gives 
of * £neid, iii. 676,“ Excitum ruit ad portus,” 
which he thus presents to the readers of his 
‘Third Buik of Eneados,’ cap. x. 1. 39 :— 

Walknit with the cry a huge peple we se 
Of Cicoples cum hurland to the port. 
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Shakespeare assumes the noise. In ‘Julius 
Cesar,’ II. ii. 22, one of the phenomena of the 
wonderful time is 
The noise of battle hurtled in the air. 

In ‘As You Like It,’ IV. iii. 133, the conflict 
of Orlando with the lioness aroused the 
sleeping Oliver, whose own account of the 
matter is in these words :— 

And nature, stronger than his just occasion, 

Made him give battle to the lioness, 

Who quickly fell before him: in which hurtling 

From miserable slumber I awak’d. 

Altogether, as a word to describe the Borealis 
race—so mobile that they ‘‘shift ere you can 
point their place,” so constantly suggesting 
the ideas of encounter and collision that the 
observer seems to hear them clash and crash 
—*hurtle” is singularly well adapted. In 
the ‘ Noctes Ambrosiane,’ ii. 306, the Ettrick 
Shepherd is made to employ “rustling” in 
reference to the Aurora Desa and, apart 
from “hurtling,” it would be probably difficult 
to select a more felicitous epithet for the 
purpose. Comparing himself, as he fre- 
quently does in the course of a symposium, 
with Ramsay, Burns, and Cunningham, the 
Shepherd, after acknowledging that before 
his day his three predecessors “ were the trva 
lumina Scotorum of our northern sky,” bursts 
thus into glorious self-assertiveness :— 

“But_I, sir, I am the great flashing, rustling 
Aurora Borealis, that gars a’ the Three ‘ pale their | 
ineffectual fires’ in my electrical blaze, till the een 
o our millions are dazzled wi’ the coruscations ; 
and earth wonders, and o’ its wonderin finds no | 
end, at the troublous glory o’ the incomprehensible 
heaven.” 

Tuomas Bayne. | 


“SHIMMOzzEL” (9% vi. 266).—This is 
generally explained as a hybrid, composed of 
German sch/imm, “bad,” and Hebrew mozz/e, 
“luck.” I follow the example set me and | 
spell phonetically. Mr. Brestar says he 
has never caught sight of this word in print. 
I have met with it several times in fiction. 
It occurs, for instance, in a book published 
this year, ‘From the Front,’ p. 183, in a 
chapter called “ A Jaunt with a Handy Man”: | 
“We might look on this little chimozzle as a | 
kind of misunderstanding.” It may occasion- 
ally be heard in music-hall songs. The whole 
question of the Hebrew words which have 
passed through Yiddish into English is a | 
most interesting one, and practically virgin | 
soil. The ‘H.E.D.’ gives only one Yiddish 
word,. namely gonoph, a pickpocket. It 
omits the related goniva, a stolen article, 
whence goniva-buyer, a “ fence,” a receiver of 


these Anglo-Yiddish terms is the extra- 
ordinary changes they undergo in meaning. 
Take shoful, Sa, which must be one of the 
most familiar, as I have come across it 
within the last few months in no less than 
four novels, ‘In London’s Heart,’ ‘ Fast and 
Loose,’ ‘The Scarlet City,’ and * The Brand of 
the Broad Arrow.’ This Biblical Hebrew 
word is applied in London to a hansom cab. 
The highly respectable Hebrew word merloker, 
m>xop, has come to mean, in the jargon of 
Petticoat Lane, a second-hand silk hat. A 
greater fall is that of the word caser, 4p, 
once reserved by the Cabbalists to designate 
an emanation of the Deity, now employed 
in London street slang for a bad crown piece. 
JAMES Piatt, Jun. 


Countinc Anotuer's Buttons (9 S. v. 
496; vi. 30, 273).—The “formula” (as your 
correspondent at the last reference ex- 
presses it) used in play among schoolboys 
in my younger days for the purpose of ascer- 
taining not the then character, but the future 
calling or destiny of the one whose buttons 
were counted, was “Tinker, tailor, soldier, 
sailor, apothecary, ploughboy, thief.” I re- 
member that the same was also then used by 
boys in some other game unconnected with 
the “counting” of another's buttons, but 


| with the like object. Ss @ A 


SerRJEANT (9* vi. 188, 250, 274). 


|—There is an odd error in Zouch’s ‘ Life of 


Izaak Walton’ (Lond., 1826), p. 63, where the 
serjeant is confused with the William Haw- 
kins who was Walton’s grandson and Bishop 


|Ken’s great-nephew, executor, and earliest 
| biographer. T 4 were unquestionably dis- 


tinct persons. The latter was the only son 
of William Hawkins, Prebendary of Win- 
chester 1662-91, and Anne, daughter of Izaak 
Walton, who, according to Anderdon’s ‘ Life 
of Ken,’ were married in 1676. He was bap- 
tized in Winchester Cathedral on 24 Feb- 
ruary, 16789, and was probably the Win- 
chester scholar referred to ante, p. 250. 


He died: at Salisbury, 29 November, 1748 ; 


M.I. in Salisbury Cathedral. His father and 
he seem to me to be confused in Foster's 
* Alumni Oxonienses, 1500-1714,’ p. 677, Nos. 19 
and 22, with another pair, father and son, 
both also named William Hawkins, of whom 
the elder was Prebendary of Norwich 1667-83. 
This Norwich prebendary married Edith 
Joliffe in 1670 (see Harl. Soc. Pub., vol. xxiii. 
. 179), and they apparently buried a son 
Richard at Great Cressingham, Norfolk, 
21 September, 1677 (see Blomefield and 


stolen goods. The fascinating point about | Parkins’s ‘Norfolk, folio ed., vol. iii. p. 431). 
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The two prebendaries were, I submit, distinct 
rsons. They are, however, treated as one 
in Bloxam’s ‘Reg. of Magd. Coll., Oxford,’ 
vol. v. Pp. 215. It seems that the Norwich 
rebendary was the Magdalen man (ep. 
sloxam, vol. v. p. 140, and Blomefield and 
Parkins, vol. ii. p. 484). I may add that the 
will of the Winchester prebendary, dated 
and proved 1691 (P.C.C. 139 Vere), shows 
that his only whole brother was John 
Hawkins, Fellow of Trin. Coll., Camb., and 
that his sister Temperance was married to 
Brabazon Aylmer (cp. Harl. Soc. Pub. 
vol. xxiii. p. 285), who was probably the 
ae (see Morant’s ‘ Essex,’ vol. ii. p. 136; 
Nichols’s * Leicestershire,’ vol. iii. p. 908). 
H. C. 


Str Water Scott: “Anotuer ror Hec- 
Tor!” (9S, vi. 251.)—My friend Mr. Allan 
R. Macdonald, yr., of Waternish, Skye, who 
is an expert in Highland genealogies and 
folk-lore, points out that Sir Hector Maclean, 
second baronet of Morvern, led his men at 
Inverkeithing, while his nephew, Sir John 
Maclean, commanded those of the clan who 
fought at Sheriffmuir. In the ‘ Baronetage 
of Scotland,’ 1798, this passage occurs, with a 
marginal reference to Balearres’s ‘ Memoirs’ 
and Buchanan's ‘ History of the Clans,’ p. 60: 

**A sincere loyalist, he (Sir Hector Maclean] 
raised 700 men of his clan for the service of the 
Royal family. Sir Hector with his clan and the 
Buchanans, being the only part of the Royal army 
that engaged, were overpowered by numbers in the 
following action. The Ross branch of the Macleans 
were very great sufferers by endeavouring to pro- 
tect their chief after they were surrounded and all 
the rest cut to pieces; but, unfortunately, he and 
almost his whole men were killed at the battle of 
Inverkeithing, anno 1651.” 

In Sheriff Nicolson’s ‘Gaelic Proverbs,’ 
p. 385, there is this entry :—- 

“Fear eil’ air son Eachainn ! Another for Hector ! 
Said at the battle of Inverkeithing, 1652 [1651], in 
reference to the chief of the Macleans, Hector Roy 
of Duart, who was killed there with hundreds of 
his clan.—Cuairtear, 1842, pp. 96-7.” 

In ‘Sketches of the Highlanders,’ p. 63 
(1822), by Sir David Stewart of Garth, the 
following is part of the description given of 
the battle of Inverkeithing :— 

**In the heat of the conflict, seven brothers of the 
clan sacrificed their lives in defence of their leader, 
Sir Hector Maclean As one brother fell, another 
came up in succession to cover him, crying, * Another 
for Hector!’ This phrase has continued ever since 
as a proverb or watchword when a man encounters 
any sudden danger that requires instant succour.” 
It is likely that this was the direct source of 
Scott's inspiration on the point in question, 
as he quotes from Stewart's ‘Sketches’ in the 
preface of 1831. 


It thus appears that Sir Walter Scott, when 
writing his ‘Journal,’ probably recollected 
the part taken at Sheriffmuir by Sir John 
Maclean, and for the moment connected with 
him the splendid and pathetically romantic 
incident associated with the heroism of his 
uncle. Cromwell's account of the battle of 
Inverkeithing is given in Letter clxxv. of 
Carlyle’s ‘Cromwell's Letters and Speeches.’ 

THomas Bayne. 

Sir Walter’s memory played him false 
when in his ‘ Journal,’ under date 17 October, 
1827, he stated that the cry “Another for 
Hector!” occurred at the battle of Sheriff- 


muir. He was accurate in his final preface 


to the ‘ Fair Maid of Perth’ (1831), where the 
reference is to the battle of Inverkeithing. 
General Stewart—a friend of Scott’s—in his 
‘Sketches of the Highlanders,’ p. 63 in 1885 
edition (the book was first published in 1822), 

ives the Inverkeithing and correct version. 
- that fight, between the Royalists and 
Cromwell, 500 of the clan McLean were left 
dead on the field, and in the heat of the con- 
flict seven brothers sacrificed their lives in 
defence of Sir Hector McLean—as one 
brother fell another came up in succession to 
cover him, crying, “ Another for 


Arms Wantep 8. vi. 
cannot surely have seen the reply which has 
already a. In that his error in 
speaking of an impaled shield as that of a 
maiden lady was pointed out ; and the page, 
947, in Papworth was given, but not the 
name, which is Okes. J. LONSDALE. 


This query has been answered, and the 
reply may be found ante, p. 258. The 
querist, whose description of the coat is 
inaccurate, might have taken the trouble to 
consult the pages of ‘N. & Q.,’ and so have 
spared needless repetition. 

Rienarp R. Homes. 

Royal Library, Windsor Castle. 


Care. Fairy (9 S, vi. 28, 234).—Perhaps 
Capel is simply a twelfth or fourteenth cen- 
tury formation of Curpayle, the latter cover- 
ing the original Norman (? Queen Matilda, 
Flanders adventurer) owner of divers 
lands or manors within Norfolk, Essex, 
and Suffolk. At least, I get this notion 
from diving into Blomefield’s gigantic 
account of ancient Norfolk, where, by the 
way, Capel appears as an alias to Curple. 
Capel’s Manor on the Stour river, one of 
these very Curpayle places now spelt 
Coupals (whence my surname, the manor 
deeds showing Cupples as its orthographic 
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shape in the reign of Queen Elizabeth), was, | tion in the Tower of London? I do not 
I think, the birthplace of Sir William Capel, | remember to have encountered any record of 
the interesting No. 1 of a line of interesting | the punishment in old London newspapers, 
English characters. J. G. Curries. | except the following :— 

Longwood, Boston. “The Lord Power, a Roman Catholick Peer of 
; _ | Ireland, who was lately said to have died in Paris, 

PaGINATION (9° S. vi. 147, 258).—I submit | was barbarously murder’d there by his Footman, 
it would be far better to count from the | who strangled him in his Bed with an Handker- 
are apprehended, with re bes art o re Jioney 
numerals from the preface. It would save a upon itn, together with a Fellow his p eadhnon 4 
great deal of labour in cataloguing, as would | in the Fact; and they are both sentenced to be 
giving the size of a book in inches instead of | broke alive upon the Wheel.”— Evening Post, 
the obsolete dead-hand style of folio, quarto, | 11 September, 1725. ; 
octavo, &e. Allibone will not register any | , “A of ous 
book unless its dimensions are given in English Gentlemen near Calais.”— Mist's Weekly 


inches, and very rightly too. Journal, 3 September, 1726. 
Ardwick. Ricnarp HEMMING. J. Hotpen 
‘ “TEMPERANCE ” (9 vi. 230, 296).—This 
CHICHESTER (9% §. vi. 125).—Your readers | name was used as a female Christian name 
may perhaps like to know that there is/in the seventeenth century. Sir Rowland 
a hamlet in_ the parish of Berden, Essex,| Alston, who died in 1698, wedded Temper- 
known as Little London. Although I was| ance, second daughter of Thomas, Lord 
many years in the neighbourhood, I never | Crewe, of Steane, co. Northampton, and the 
succeeded in finding the origin of the name.| name seems to have been adopted by the 
The vicarage of Berden is in the gift of | Alston family of Odell Castle, near Bedford. 


Christ’s Hospital. M.A.Oxon, Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
ier is, or used to be, a Little London in [H. C. mentions an instance on p. 372.) 
cis. 


p : Dockxwray (9 vi. 268).—On the north 

yong 4 IN ‘Huprpras’ (9 8. vi. 266).—I | side of Leigh Church, Essex, is an altar tomb, 
am far from my books and papers, and my | brick sides supporting a stone slab. The slab 
memory may fail me; but I am under the | js thus inscribed :— 


impression that the lines quoted by W. C. B. Sacred 
refer to Robert Hall, the celebrated rope- to the memory of 
walker temp. Charles II. Lydia Docwra 


one of the last of an ancient family 
of that name in Hertfordshire 
who after much affliction 
died October 1824 
aged 50 years. 


Ricuarp EpccumBe. 
Savignano di Romagna, Italy. 


A Fripay Superstition (9*" S. vi. 265).— 


Of the many Friday superstitions, one, at Comfort us again for the years 
least, is widespread. which we have suffered adversity. 

A Friday flit : Ps. 90, 15 v. 
; Never sit ! I believe a pedigree of this mp phe to be 
is often quoted when people move to another | found in Clutterbuck’s ‘ History of ertford- 
house on a Friday, and many folk would | shire.’ Joun T. Pace. 


of a | West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 
not even by moonli wi obje 
“doing” the eadiend There A. el Al | How is it possible to identify “a boy of this 
which many folk will not undertake to do on | Baaee adinitted to Westminster School in 
a Friday, which in the face of things they March, 1769? What was his other name? 
will do seem curious. Tuos. Ratcurre, | Here upon Tyneside we have had generations 
Worksop. * | of Dockwrays among the local clergy, and one 
of the old residential quarters of North Shields 
BrRokEN oN THE Wuerew (9% S. vi. 251).— is named after them—Dockwray Square. Ac- 
Are not the following two of the latest | cording to some historical leaflets published 
instances, relating, however, to the penalty by the learned Town Clerk of North Shields, 
as inflicted in France at a period when it Dr. Thomas Dockwray was the first vicar of 
appears to have been long since abolished in Christ Church in that town. Being chaplain 
this country, even before the abolition of the to the Earl of Sandwich, and slain with that 
rack and similar tortures, which we know | nobleman during a naval engagement in May, 
survived in practice long after the Revolu- | 1672, he was succeeded at Christ Church by 
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his son, Stephen Dockwray, M.A., whoin turn 
was followed by his son, Thos. Dockwray. 
The latter died in 1724, leaving a son of the 
same name, who for twenty-eight years ofti- 
ciated as lecturer at St. Nicholas’, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. This Thos. Dockwray’s brother 
Josias married Elizabeth Toll, and from him 


came the land upon which Dockwray Square | 


and Toll Square in North Shields were erected. 
Their son, Thomas Dockwray, D.D., was vicar 
of Stamfordham and lecturer at St. Nicholas’, 
Newcastle. He married in 1757, and died 
without issue in 1783. RicHarp WELForRD. 


John Dockray was on 21 Marchi, 1833, ad- 
mitted a member of the Lancaster Town 
Council. He was a Friend, and was the first 
instance of a Dissenter being admitted a 
Councillor since the Repeal of the Test Act. 
Joseph Dockray was Mayor of Lancaster 
1839-40 and 1849-50, and died 22 Sept., 1855, 
and was buried at St. Mary’s, Lancaster. 
There are no Dockrays here now. 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A. 

Lancaster. 


Marrtaces S. vi. 307).—The 
marriage licences preserved in the registry 
of the Bishop of Lincoln from 1598 to 1628, 
edited by A. Gibbons, were published by 
Messrs. Mitchell & Hughes in 1888. For a 
review of this volume, wherein it is said “the 
second volume is ready for the press,” see 
*N. & Q.,’ 7S. vi. 219, but I have no account 
of that second volume having been issued. 

Everarp Home Coleman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Corpse oN (9* vi. 246, 313). 
—On this subject I find the following notice 
in Aubrey’s ‘ Remaines’ (p. 67):— 

“One would easily believe that sea-men should 
be y* most religious men of all other being so fre- 
quently in tempests......But thus much Superstition 
they still retain, that they will not endure a whore 
on Shipboard ; w" (they doe believe) does cause a 
storme; and they will then make bold to throw 
her overboard, as it were a sacrifice to Neptune..... 
The like opinion they have of a dead body on ship- 
boarde, w® they hold to be very unlucky, and if a 
storme arises they will throw it into y® sea ; as they 
did that rare Mummie that Sir Peter Wych brought 
from Egypt.” 

It was believed, too, that “a dead body in 
a ship caused the ship to sail slower ” (see a 
quotation from a book published 1630 in 
Brand’s ‘Popular Antiquities,’ 1849 ed., iii. 
239). F. Apams. 


The lines, in the original note, quoted from 
Virgil, “ Preterea jacet,” &c., are not, I think, 
properly an example of the objection of 
sailors to having a corpse on board ship at 


sea. These lines refer to Misenus, who was 
drowned when the fleet was anchored, and 
the Trojans had disembarked. He, however, 
was not buried, nor had funeral rites been 
performed, because at the time Eneas was 
paying a visit to the Sibyl. The non-per- 
formance of the funeral rites polluted the 
fleet. The following might have been quoted 
to illustrate the superstition of sailors re- 
garding corpses on shipboard :— 

First Sailor. Sir, your queen must overboard : 
the sea works high, the wind is loud, and will not 
lie till the ship be cleared of the dead. 

* Pericles,’ III. i. 
E. YARDLEY. 


Eron CoLtece AND Ram Huntrine (9 8. 
vi. 230).—The following is contributed to 
Hone’s ‘ Year-Book,’ 12 May :— 

“The custom of hunting the ram belonged to Eton 
College, but it was discontinued by Dr. Cook, late 
Dean of Ely. Now this custom we know to have 
been entered on the Royal abbey of Bec, in Nor- 
mandy, as one belonging to the manor of East, or 
Great Wrotham, in Norfolk. When the harvest 
was finished the tenants were to have half an acre 
of barley, and a ram let loose, and, if they caught 
him, he was their own to make merry with, but if 
he escaped from them he was the lord’s. The 
Etonians, in order to secure the ram, houghed him 
in the Irish fashion, and then attacked him with 
great clubs. The cruelty of this proceeding brought 
it into disuse, and now it exists no longer. See 
* Register of the Royal Abbey of Bec,’ folio 58.” 

RicHarp Lawson. 

Urmston. 


TRUFFLE-HUNTING Pigs (9 §. vi. 129, 195, 
279).—In the Philosophical Transactions, 
vol. xviii., 1693, is an account of the truffles 
at Rushton, Northamptonshire, with remarks 
by Tancred Robinson. Truffles are still found 
there, and until about ten years back speci- 
mens were exhibited at the annual flower 
shows, which the late Mr. Clarke Thornhill 
was always pleased to have in his grounds. 

Joun Taytor. 

Northampten. 


DEATHS FROM SMALLPOX RECORDED ON 
MonuMENTAL Brasses (9 vi. 251).—This 
extract from Rider Haggard and a query 
thereupon appeared in 9" 8. v. 268. 

W. C. B. 

LANGSTAFF AND Lonostarr (7* 8. 
xi. 109, 293; 8 §. i. 460).— Having been 
engaged for a long time in compiling a work 
dealing with the various branches of this 
family, I should be glad to communicate 
with Mr. W. Wess or any one else who may 
be anxious to receive or willing to give in- 
formation. The mass of facts in my posses- 
sion proves that Langstraffe is but a variant 
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of Langstaff, and it seems probable that the 
same is true of Langstrop. On the other 
hand, Langstroth, Langstrough, or Lang- 
streth would appear to be quite a distinct 
family, originating in or near Langstroth- 
dale, co. Yorks. G. B. Lonestarr. 

Highlands, Putney Heath, 8.W. 

Ancient Scorrisu Custom (9 §. vi. 307). 
—Bruce’s heart was carried to the Holy 
Land, as appears from so recent a reference 
as ante, p. 186. ¥. &. 

“Lampoys ” §. vi. 248).—The earliest 
mention of /amboys is apparently in Hall’s 
‘Chronicle’ (1809 reprint, p. 17): “Some had 
the tasses, the lamboys, the the 
tapull, and the border of the curace all gylte.” 
In connexion with this passage, see Planche’s 
‘British Costume,’ 1847 ed., p. 223. 

F. ADAMs. 


JUEVARA (9 §. vi. 270).—In reply to 
the query of Mr. Guevara respecting the 
history of that family, I find in Piferra, the 
following on p. 22, vol.i., ‘ Nobiliario Espaiol,’ 
under Guevara :— 

“This lineage descends directly from kings, and is 
one of the most ancient of Vizcaya. Many genea- 
logical writers, especially Barahonas, pretend that 
they descend from the Dukes of Brittany. From 
the illustrious lineage of Ladron de Guevara de- 
scend the Counts of Onate, whose arms are, Quar- 
terly, 1 y 4, de oro y tres bandas de plata sembradas 
de arminios ; 2 y 3, de gules y cinco panelas de plata 
en sautor.” 

In vol. ii. p. 212 of Piferra’s ‘ Nobiliario,’ 
under Ladron, is the following :— 

“ Arnaldo Mir, Count de Ribagorza, and his wife 

Dona Blanca, daughter of the Count de Urgel, were 
ancestors of Don Ramon, who married Donia Leonor 
Ladron, descendant on the mother’s side of Fortun 
Garcia. Don Ladron was a kinsman of Don Jaime el 
Conquistador, and by royal pleasure was permitted 
to bear the arms of Aragon.’ 
Mr. Guevara will also find particulars of 
the family of Guevara in Bethencourt’s 
‘Anuario de 1880,’ p. 187. This is in the 
British Museum Library. De Moro. 

Norton Mandeville. 

If your correspondent Mr. Guevara will 
communicate with me, I think I can give him 
any information he may require about the 
family of Guevara and their settlement in 
England. Martin Hume, Major. 

14, Cavendish Mansions, Portland Place, W. 


Is age correspondent acquainted with the 
articles which have appeared in ‘N. & Q., 
2 ix. 47 and 7 x. 127? The former, 
with a long reply from the Editor, has refer- 
ence to ‘The Mount of Caluarie,’ by Antonio 
Guevara, London, 1618, and the latter to the 
family bearing th 


in England on the marriage of Philip and 
Mary” (1554). Everarp Home CoLemMan, 


MAKING THE SIGN OF THE Cross (9 §, vi. 
249).— 

*** In all our travels and movements, in all our 
coming in and going out, in putting on our clothes 
and shoes, at the bath, at the table, in lighting our 
lamps, in lying down, in sitting down, whatever 
employment occupies us, we mark our forehead 
with the sign of the Cross. For these and such like 
rules, if thou requirest a law in the Scriptures, thou 
shalt tind none : tradition will be slender to thee 
as originating, custom as confirming, and faith as 
observing them.’—Tertullian, ‘De Coron. Mil.,’ 
n. 3, 4.” 

The above is taken from Berington and 
Kirk’s ‘Faith of Catholics, third edition 
(London, Charles Dolman, 1846), vol. iii. p. 430, 
Quotations are given at the same reference 
from writers of the third century, but Tertul- 
lian is the only second-century writer quoted. 
W. E. Witson. 

Hawick. 

Bapce, Cuester vi. 308), 
—These arms belonged to the family of 
Gaunt or Gant, a member of which, Gilbert 
de Gant (who died in 1156), became Earl of 
Lincoln in right of his wife, the Lady Hawyse 
de Romare. The barony of Gant, created by 
writ of summons in 1295, became extinct in 
1297. For further details see Burke’s ‘ Extinct 
Peerages.’ J. LONSDALE. 


SHAKESPEARE’'S PRONUNCIATION OF “ OnrI- 
son ” (9% S. vi. 227).—In scanning the line in 
‘Hamlet,’ I would make one of the feet an 
anapzest, or perhaps a bacchius, as thy is a 
long syllable :— 

The fair | Ophé | lia! Ny’mph | in thy or | isons. 
There are many such lines in Shakspeare and 


other poets. 
Mark An | tony’s was | by Cws| ar. He chid | the 


sisters. * Macbeth.’ 
In the above line the second and fourth feet 
are anapests. In the following passage 
there are many trisyllabic feet :— 
Therefore, O Antony, stay not by his side: 
Thy demon, that’s thy spirit which keeps thee, is 
Noble. courageous, high, unmatchable, 
Where Cesar’s is not; but, near him, thy angel 
Becomes a fear, as being o’erpowered. 

* Antony and Cleopatra. 

I have noticed anapzsts also in the heroic 
verse of Marlowe, Milton, and Tennyson. 
The line from ‘ Winter’s Tale’ seems to me to 
have a syllable too much, which is, perhaps, 
the error of a transcriber, and not of Shak- 
speare. The or is not necessary to the sense, 
and is too much for the verse, which I would 


read with an anapwest thus :— 


at surname, who “settled | Thou art | Hermi | one; ra | ther thou | art she, 
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It may be said, however, that Shakspeare 
has similar lines, which cannot be put right 
by the omission of a syllable. Perhaps so. 
Shakspeare was sometimes negligent in his 
versification. E. YARDLEY. 


Dr. Spence asks whether I agree with him 
as to the scansion of ‘Hamlet,’ IIL. i. 88. 
Certainly I do. Cc. Cc. B. 


QUOTATION FROM CARLYLE (9 S. vi. 288, 
338).—My cousin Henry Curwen, the author 
of a ‘ History of Booksellers,’ was certainly 
not mythical. He was the author of ‘ Xit and 
Zoe,’ and other tales, published by Blackwood, 
and at the time of his death was editor and 
owner of the 7imes of Indian. 

AtrreD F, Curwen. 

“ LIKE ONE O’cLock” (9% S, vi, 198, 305).— 
This common expression has not, I think, any 
connexion with workmen’s dinner hour, which 
is mostly from twelve o'clock. “Like one 
o'clock” was used, and is still used, in con- 
nexion with things which are done rapidly. 
A school-lad “ goes it like one o'clock !” and 
he can at any time do things “like one 
o'clock,” or “Tike a house a-fire,” or “like 
sticks a-breaking,” or “like winking,” or, 
which hardly “ fits in,” “like smoke.” 


THos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


“Gymnastics ” (9 vi. 306).—Some years 
ago [ had occasion to pay an unexpected 
visit to one of my sons who was then at a 
great public be Be In answer to my inquiry 
one of the boys informed me that he had 
“just gone into Jim” (/.e., the gymnasium), 

W. C. B. 


“ Lorpsuire ” (9 S. vi. 268).—The usage of 
addressing the sheriffs of Scotch counties as | 
“lordship” when seated on the bench is | 
correct. It must be borne in mind by our 
English friends that the oftice of sheriff is | 
different in Scotland from that in the sister | 
kingdom, he being the civil and criminal 
judge ordinary of the county, and not an 
hensenry official like his English namesake. 

A. G. Rerp. 


Auchterarder. 


In Scotland sheriffs, both principals (or | 
“deputes,” as they should be properly termed) 
and substitutes, are iavectobie addressed as 
“ your lordship” when on the bench. 


J. G. Wattace-James, M.B. 


Haddington. | 


SERGEANT-AT-ARMS: YEOMAN OF THE 
Guarp (9 v. 355 ; vi. 235).—There appears 
to be no impossibility in a man holding the 


two posts of Sergeant-at-Arms and Yeoman of 
the Guard in 1509, as about that time the 
Sergeants-at-Arms were chiefly employed in 
apprehending offenders against the law, and 
had ceased, probably from the date of the 
institution of the Yeomen in that year, to 
occupy their original position of a body- 
uard. William Poole was possibly employed 
in both capacities. The relative positions of 
the Sergeants-at-Arms, Yeomen of the Guard, 
and Gentlemen-at-Arms are somewhat fully 
discussed in the ‘ Nearest Guard,’ by Major 
Henry Brackenbury, 1892, a copy of which is 
in the British Museum. 
Henry BRAcKENBURY. 


Tue Votcantc Eruption at KRAKATOA 
(9% §. vi. 185, 232, 318).— Mr. Swinburne's 
volume, with the ‘ New-Year Ode’ addressed 
to Victor Hugo, is entitled ‘A Midsummer 
Holiday, and other Poems,’ 1884. There are 
twenty-five stanzas in the poem, and stanza 
xvii. introduces the afterglows thus :— 

It was the dawn of winter : sword in sheath, 

Change, veiled and mild, came down the gradual 


air 
With cold slow smiles that hid the doom beneath. 
Five days to die in yet were autumn’s, ere 

The last leaf withered from his tlowerless wreath. 
In order to make his accuracy of reference 
quite precise, the poet adds in a note to the 
stanza that the exact date is 25 November, 
1883. Tuomas Bayne. 


Bistiop or Kriisanor (9 vi. 289).—I 
cannot trace any see of this name. Might 
not Kilsanor be Kilfenora, in Ireland? Wil- 
liam Murray was bishop of this see from 
1622 to 1627. W. B. Gerisa. 

Bishop's Stortford. 


James IT. (9 S. vi. 268).—In connexion 
with this subject, may I be permitted to 
venture the remark that perhaps the most 
momentous council held by King James in 
Ireland was on the occasion of his sojourn 
in Peter Dromgoole’s house in Deagheda, in 
April, 1689, when he received the memorial 
eddeone from Henry Dowdal, the Recorder ! 

Henry Hore. 

Clapham, 8.W. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE Sea (9 S, i. 504; 
ii. 113, 189, 455; iii. 36, 173; v. 462; vi. 56, 
136, 212, 291).—Mr. Simpson quotes three 
lines from ‘Henry IV.,’ and says ironically 
that this was the sort of information that 
Shakspeare picked up from a sailor. Seriously, 
I think that no sailor could have given this 
information. I do not know how ships us 
to be built, but in modern times no ship-boy 


could have slept at the masthead without 
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falling. Mr. Stmpson says that my strength 
does not lie in criticism. I might have the 
same opinion of him, but I am too polite 
to say so. He adds that perhaps | deride 
the passage in ‘ Pericles’ about the billows 
kissing the moon. I deride nothing that 
Shakspeare has written; I only doubt his 
sea knowledge. I dwelt chiefly on the un- 
natural descriptions of the sea in Shakspeare’s 
plays. I have allowed that exaggerated lan- 
guage is used by sailors, and by poets who 
certainly have seen the sea. The exaggerated 
language of Ovid may be seen also in Virgil, 
“fluctusque ad sidera tollit.”. Thomson, in 
his ‘ Seasons,’ has :— 
The mountain billows to the clouds 

In dreadful tumult swelled. 
Ovid was so fond of conceits that it was difli- 
cult for him to be natural. Shakspeare was 
also fertile in conceits, but he could rise 
superior to them. I quoted the lines of Horace 
because they give such a perfect image of a 
coming storm, and tell how the shore is strewn 
with seaweed afterwards. Homer also men- 
tions seaweed :— 

dra pixos Exevar. 

* Iliad,’ bk. ix. 1. 7. 

Milton says that the fish “graze the seaweed 
their pasture.” Shelley says :— 

I see the Deep’s untrampled floor, 

With green and purple seaweeds strown. 
Pope, in the ‘ Essay on Man,’ has the line 

From dirt and seaweed as proud Venice rose. 
Campbell has written :— 
Like ocean-weeds heaped on the surf-beaten shore. 
Shakspeare never mentions seaweed, unless 
he does so in one passage, where waves is 
usually read instead of weeds. Generally the 
poets, however slight their touches may be 
when they describe the sea, give us a true 
image of it. Tennyson makes the disgusted 
seamen ask :— 
Is there any peace 

In ever climbing up the climbing wave? 
Gray says :— 
Here sea-gulls scream, and cormorants rejoice, 

And mariners, though shipwrecked, fear to land. 
Here reign the blustering North and blighting East. 
Mr. Simpson says that 1 have ignored some- 
thing which he has quoted ; but undoubtedly 
he has ignored some of my remarks, which 
have repeated in my letters on this subject in 
order to enforce my argument. I cannot, 
however, continue to repeat them. 

E. YARDLEY. 


Twyrorp Yew TREE (9 S. vi. 29, 154, 218, 
278).—The Caerhun yews are catalogued by 
Dr. Lowe in his ‘Yew Trees’ (Macmillan 


Co.), p. 82, and measurements are given. 
‘My friend the late Rev. F. A. Malleson, 
'vicar of Broughton-in-Furness, had a theory 
that the girth multiplied by twenty-three 
would give the age. How he obtained the 
theory I never knew—possibly from some 
foreign author, as the height from the ground 
for the measurement did not seem to enter 
into the calculation; but it makes all the 
difference in an old yew. 8S. L. Perry. 
Ulverston. 


Tue LE Loutre (9 vi. 310).—A 

reat deal about him is to be found in Beamish 
Murdoch's ‘ History of Nova Scotia,’ vol. ii. 
pp. 40-274. Governor Lawrence's proclama- 
tion offering 25/. for every Micmac scalp is 
given on p. 308. More details are in the 
‘Collections of the Nova Scotian Historical 
Society’ for 1886-7, pp. 49-82. The giving 
1,800 livres for eighteen English scalps by Le 
Loutre is mentioned on p. 56. Le Loutre was 
the person most to blame for the expulsion 
of the Acadians in 1755. x. N. G. 


ANCIENT AND MopERN NAMES OF CITIES, 
Towns, &c., IN ENGLAND (9 vi. 288).— 
Mr. Mason will find a list of the modern 
equivalents for the majority of the places 
named in Domesday Book in a work entitled 
‘A Translation of the Record called Domes- 
day,’ by the Rev. William Bawdwen, 1812. 
My copy only contains five counties— Middle- 
sex, Herts, Bucks, Oxford, and Gloucester ; 
but another volume contains Yorkshire and 
part of Lancashire, Westmoreland and Cum- 
Septal and there may be others. The two 
volumes are in the Guildhali Library. 

W. B. Gerisu. 

Bishop's Stortford. 


A fairly long list forms an appendix to ‘A 
Law Dictionary ; or, the Interpreter of Words 
and Terms,’ &c., by Dr. John Cowel, 1727 
edition. RicHarD Lawson. 

Urmston. 


The new catalogue of ‘Charters,’ published 
by the authorities of the British Museum, 
would very likely give your correspondent 
the information he seeks. 

ANDREW OLIVER. 


Grorce (9 vi. 209) —-I am 
unable to mag i any particulars concerning 
George Gilbert himself, but I would suggest 


that possibly his ancestor may have been 
William Gilbert, M.D., born in Colchester in 
1540. He was famous for his researches in the 
science of magnetism, and published his great 
work ‘De Magnete’ in 1600. He died in 1603, 
and was buried in Holy Trinity Church, Col- 


chester, where an inscription to his memory 
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may still be seen. Anne Taylor, of Ongar, 
married the Rev. Joseph Gilbert. Their eldest 
son Josiah, | observed, died at Ongar, aged 
seventy-eight, on 15 Aug., 1892. I am afraid 
these particulars may not be very helpful, 
but in the hope that they may form connect- 
ing links in the chain I send them on. 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Ancrent Towers (9 8S. vy. 
497 ; vi. 29).—I examined some of the nuraghi 
(called runaghi in some parts of the island) 
when [ was in Sardinia in 1891. They and 
the curious little old parish churches and 
the museums at Cagliari and Sassari (or 
Tatari, locally) well repay the archeologist. 
A fortress is a dwelling, and ancient dwellings 
were fortresses. The nuraghi were fortified 
dwellings with = staircases in the thick- 
ness of their walls leading from one story to 
another. They are round pyramids or steeples. 
They have no cement or mortar to hold the 
stones together. In the subterranean cham- 
bers which some of them have pieces of lava 
fill the interstices of the stones and keep the 
earth from pressing in. Whence did the 
builders fetch their lava? I think each of 
these wonderful structures which I saw 
stands near a stream or a spring. Without 
water, no dwelling. When they were new 
they must have served to pass messages by 
flags, mirrors, fires, or shouting from the top 
of one to the next, and so all across the 
island. They were, in fact, the telegraph 
posts of that remote epoch, the stations of 
rude geodesical surveyors. The peasants 
around them speak almost the Latin of 
St. Gregory. I noted their sardonic laughter. 

PALAMEDES. 

“FraiL” (9 S. iv. 436, 507; v. 51, 158).— 
On 22 April, 1537, John Husee sent to Lady 
Lisle, 

** packed in a fraille, two little barrels of suckat, 
weighing 18 lbs., the one of flowers of oranges, the 
other of fine succado, at 9d. the lb.”—* Letters and 
Papers of the Reign of Henry VIIL.,’ vol. xii. pt. i. 


p. 451. 
Q. V. 
“SKILLY” (9 S. vi. 306).—The word as 
given by Webster and in the ‘Imperial Dic- 
tionary ’ is skilligalee. They do not give skilly 
as a main word, but the latter has it as a con- 


traction. Shilly is, nevertheless, given by 
Halliwell. In no case is the derivation sup- 
plied. It is scarcely possible to look up the 


word without finding an association with 
skillet; and hereupon one agrees with the 
contributor that Webster’s derivation of this 


and skillet be derived from M.E. schelle, O.E. 
seyll, O.N. skell, meaning “shell, drinking 
vessel, anything hollow”? This is, of course, 
only a guess. With regard to the third and 
fourth syllables of shkilligalee it is worth 
noting that the earliest form of the F. galima- 


Jrée,a word with a somewhat similar mean- 


ing, was calimafrée, but cali in this case was 
only a prepositional prefix. There is a Lan- 
cashire dialect expression shki/ly-an-wack, 
which equals “ prison fare.” 

ArTHUR MAYALL. 


In prisons as well as workhouses the gruel 
is called ski/ly—“skilly an’ a spoon” as I 
have heard it called by casuals on coming out 
after a “night in.” Shilly is, I take it, a form 
of skinny=poor, thin; and many folk say 
skillfAint for “ skintlint.” 
Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


Hunter Street, Brunswick Square (9 
S. vi. 285).—Your correspondent expresses 
the hope that a name-tablet might be affixed 
to the house at 53, Hunter Street, where John 
Ruskin was born. He and other readers will 
be interested to hear that this has very 
recently been done, so that all who pass by 
may note one more association of a London 
street with a great Englishman. 
Ww. D. 


Tue Brack Roop (9 §. vi. 309).—A query, 

with remarks thereon occupying a cabemn, 

and the reply, extending over a page anda 

half, will be found in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 1* 5. ii. 308, 

409, Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


One Hundred Book-Plates. Engraved on Wood 
by Thomas Moring. (De la More Press.) 
Fifty Book-Plates, Engraved on Copper. 
author and publisher.) 
Very far from exhausted is the interest in book- 
lates, and the appearance of Mr. Moring’s two 
Cendaemne volumes will whet afresh the appetite of 
amateurs. The book-plates now supplied by Mr. 
Moring are mostly his own design, and exclusively 
his own execution. They are issued in small and 
strictly limited editions, and are in each case 
accompanied by introductions, which will be found 
useful to the student. In the prefatory remarks to 
the fifty book-plates executed on copper Mr. 
Moring strongly advocates the employment of 
heraldry in book-plates. The temptation to use 
heraldic designs as a mark of ownership is too 
strong to need much enforcement on a general 
public. Most book -plates are heraldic. Where, 


(Same 


even, the entire design is not such, subsidiary 


word may be wrong. May not both skilly 


More finished execution, 
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as well as more imaginative treatment, is, however, 
needed in some allusive or landscape designs, which 
are often false in heraldry. Among the copper- 
plate designs now given those of Lord Archibald 
Campbell, with an ornamental lambrequin or hood ; 
of Thomas R. Taylor, punning and humorous; of 


| 


John Addington Symonds, heraldic ; anda beautiful | 


late of Dame Margaret Board, showing an old- 
ashioned garden at Wakehurst Place, Sussex, at 
once arrest attention. The wood engravings cover a 
much wider field, some of them being, indeed, no more 
than monograms, with or without ornamentation. 
In these cases even some artistic effects are obtained. 
A numerous collection of book-plate designs may 
be obtained from the ‘ Marques Typographiques’ of 
M. Silvestre, a book the value of which has not yet 
won full recognition. In all artistic and typo- 
graphical respects Mr. Moring’s two volumes are 
excellent. They cannot fail to appeal to the lover 
of book-plates, and should be in all collections 
dealing with the subject. So few of them are, 
however, issued that they are bound before long 
to rank as rarities. 


The Early Poems of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
(Frowde.) 
Ix a charming little edition, on the Oxford India 
paper, with gilt edges, and with a youthful portrait 
of Tennyson, appears from the Oxford University 
Press a collection of Tennyson's early poems, com- 
prising *The Princess,’ ‘in Memoriam,’ ‘ Maud,’ 
* English Idyls,’ and almost all the works by which 
the poet is best known. It is small enough to be 
easily carried in the waistcoat pocket, is most 
suitable for a gift-book, and no less delightful as a 
possession. 


Atlantis: the Book of the Angels. By D. Bridgman- 
Metchim. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 
Tus is a kind of book for which, we confess, 
we have little taste—a romance in which the 
imagination, uncurbed by any restraints of reason 
or probability, is let run riot in an antediluvian 
world where everything is chaos and confusion. 
Taking as his starting-point the enigmatical verse 
in the sixth chapter of Genesis which speaks of the 
loves of the angels, Mr. Bridgman-Metchim gives us 
the self-revelation of an archangel named Asia, who 
pays a visit to the Atlantian city of Zul, and falls 
in love, to his undoing, with an earthly maiden, 
Azta. The author may here be let speak for him- 
self: ‘‘This Interpretation is the fullest account 
we have yet of the life antediluvium, filling in, 
with apparent accuracy, as far as I can judge, one 
of those many blanks in the earlier chapters of 
Genesis, which, were they all to be so filled, would 
make our great Bible several times greater without 
any good accruing to our minds in learning of 
the embryo formation of Earth and Man.” To the 
latter statement we heartily subscribe. As through 
page after page we flounder on through dim colossal 
immensities of cosmogonic fog we marvel what it 
is all about, and the inflated style and language 
= oe tedious and wearisome. The 
ight fancy of Bulwer Lytton or Rider Haggard 
might make such a subject endurable, but in Mr. 
Bridgman-Metchim’s hands it is simply ponderous 
and incomprehensible. A curious admixture of 
Mexican, ietenion, and Egyptian names and 
ideas, with a varnish of archeological lore, ex- 
tracted chiefly from the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
is employed to give the required autediluvian com- 


plexion to the narrative, which remains, however, 
unconvincing. The author illustrates his romance 
with drawings from his own pen, some not devoid 
of a weird power which reminds one of Doré, but it 
is only a case of elucidating obscurins per obscurum. 
“Jubilate deorum !” exclaims the communicative 
archangel in celestial (?) Latinity, as he closes a 
— on p. 244. After that, like Francesca, we 
read no more. 


Mr. Frazer concludes, in the Fortnightly, his 


| valuable and eminently suggestive papers on ‘The 


Saturnalia and Kindred Festivals.’ It is impossible 
for us to indicate the conclusions at which he 
arrives, and his treatment of the subject will be 
better discussed @ propos of the forthcoming new 
edition of his epoch-making ‘Golden Bough.’ A 
parallel between the Sandon Hercules of Lydia and 
the Assyrian Sardanapalus is equally exact and 
ingenious, and the entire treatment of the burning 
alive of the ancient rulers representative of the 
gods is of extreme interest. The subject cannot, 
however, fragmentarily treated, nor can a 
portion of the argument be conveniently or with 
any utility detached from the rest. Among the 
innumerable articles on T. E. Brown with which 
ng are overflowing, that contributed by 
Mr. Hughes-Games seems to convey the best idea 
of a man with whom some of us will have to form a 
closer acquaintance. As a poet Brown seems to 
have high claims; but we are so far disposed to 
rank him higher as a thinker and a humourist. 
The following quatrain has been often quoted of 
late. It merits all the publicity that can be 
given it. 

If Dante breathes on me his awful breath 

I rise and go; but I am sad as death— 

I go; but turning, who is that I see? 

I whisper, Ariosto, wait for me. 
Other pregnant verses challenge attention. The 
complete edition of Brown’s poems is a _ boon. 
We go further, and declare it to have been indis- 
pensable. It is rather sad to find a writer em- 
ploying the pseudonym “ Zyx” ascribing to Byron 
’ope’s well-known line 

Every woman is at heart a rake. 

When will writers for periodicals learn the import- 
ance of verifying their quotations? When dic- 
tionaries of quotations are easily accessible mis- 
takes of this class are absolutely reprehensible. — 
Before his death Max Miiller fortunately completed 
his important contribution to the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury on ‘The Religions of China.’ The list of 
members of the Administrative Reform Association 
would have been more serviceable, as well as more 
dignified and influential, had it been alphabetical. 
The arrangement adopted is inept. The title of 
Dr. Jessopp’s article, ‘The Lake-Dwellers,’ is mis- 
leading. It led us to expect an account of the 
inhabitants of lacustrine abodes. Instead of this 
we find some pleasant gossip concerning the Words- 
worths and Coleridges, Southey, Christopher North, 
and the rest. Beautiful as they are, our own sweet 
Northern lakes are not the only lakes. Disappoint- 
ment does not, however, survive the perusal of the 
article. We cannot class as literary, or even non- 
political, an ‘‘ American appreciation” of ‘ Elec- 
tioneering Women,’ but we read the comments of 
Miss Elizabeth L. Banks with amused approval. 
Mr. L. C. Morant writes on ‘The Vulgarizing of 
Oberammergau.’ We are disposed to believe that 
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there is but too much justification for his com- 
plaint. Sir Squire Bancroft, who is, naturally, a 
competent judge, wrote to the same effect a week 
or two ago in the World. The worst is that this 
dégringolade is sure to be continuous. Facilities of 
travel and habits of advertisement seem as destruc- 
tive of simplicity and beauty as they are of mapeoery- 
Lady Guendolen Ramsden writes a protest, which, 
it is to be feared, will be unavailing, about 
* Extravagance in Dress.’ Mr. Samuel Wadding- 
ton’s contribution concerning ‘The Cradle of the 
Human Race,’ Mrs. Walter Creyke on ‘ Voice 
Culture,’ Mr. F. Harcourt Kitchin’s ‘Casualties of 
War and of Industry,’ and Mr. Weale’s ‘The Van 
Eycks’ repay attention.—An account in the Pail 
Mall of ‘ Dunrobin Castle’ is by Lord Ronald Suther- 
land-Gower, who naturally is familiar with the 
beauties of the spot. The illustrations from photo- 
graphs are admirably taken, and differ from those 
accompanying previous descriptions of the same 
kind by showing some of the spots covered with 
snow. A reproduction of a bust of Harriet, second 
Duchess of Sutherland, is excellent. There is also 
a striking and a little-known portrait of the Queen 
of Scots. The face in this is handsome and more 
powerful than any we recall. ‘The Circus’ is 
another of Miss Nesbit’s delightful pictures of child 
life and pursuits. ‘Recreations of Prison’ is a 
novel subject, though many of the illustrations are 
familiar. ‘Prima Donnas of the Past’ leads us 
from Nell Gwynn (who was scarcely a prima donna), 
vast Lavinia Fenton (Duchess of Bolton), Malibran, 
asta, Grisi, and others, to Jenny Lind. The letter- 
ress, by Mr. Grys Norgate, is accompanied 
f ysome excellent portraits after Lely, Sir Joshua, 

ogarth, and others. E. Brown is the subject 
of appreciative criticism by Mr. Henley in his * Ex 
Libris.’ Mr. Street, in ‘In a London Attic,’ deals 
with Gibbon.—Part LI. of Mr. Henry Norman’s 
‘Russia of To-day’ lends conspicuous interest and 
value to Scribner's. No travel articles we recall 
give a better idea of the country traversed. The 
account of the Great Siberian Railway is very 
striking, and the pictures of the long, dreary, 
monotonous tracts aid admirably the imagination 
in summoning up the scene. Very striking are, 
moreover, the pictures of the peasants. Another 
excellent paper is that on ‘The Cross Streets of 
New York.’ Many of these are curiously homelike 
in appearance. Among many illustrations is one of 
Chinatown, with which we have nothing to corre- 
spond, though we have quarters as quaint. ‘The 
Landscape Features of the Paris Exposition’ may 
be commended. One of the illustrations to * The 
Field of Art’ is a reproduction of Titian’s glorious 
‘Assumption,’ which Thackeray at one time con- 
sidered the finest picture in the world. Some 
coloured plates are effective in their way. —To 
the Cornhill Mr. George M. Smith supplies some 
interesting memories of men of letters and others 
entitled ‘In the Forties,’ a time when, of course, 
the writer was in his early youth. Among those 
with whom he is principally concerned are Richard 
Hengist Horne, the author of ‘ The Farthing Epic,’ 
and Leigh Hunt, about whom some character- 
istic particulars are preserved. Mr. Barry O’Brien 
writes on ‘Sarsfield,’ a hero little known in 
this country whose memory is still cherished in 
Ireland. Mr. Max Beerbohm’s ‘ Ichabod’ is very 
humorous, and shows a good deal of insight into 
human nature. ‘French Wit in the Eighteenth 
Century’ is an inexhaustible subject, to which Mr. 


| 8. G. Tallentyre makes a slight, but readable con- 
tribution.—‘ The Real “ Diana of the Crossways,” ’in 
| Temple Bar, is an account of the Hon. Mrs. Norton, 
who is vindicated from the charge often brought 
| against her of having sold to the 7'imes a Cabinet 
secret. Everything about the bright, unhappy 
Heine is interesting, and Mr. E. B. Shuldham’s 
‘Heine as an Impressionist’ may be read with 
pleasure. ‘* Winter in a Great Wood’ is one of the 
descriptive articles which have come into high 
favour during recent years.—Mr. H. Schiitz Wilson 
sends to the Gent/eman’s a i account of that 
curious book ‘ The Courtyer,’ by Baldassare Castig- 
lione. In the same publication appears ‘ The Creeds 
of Tzarland,’ by Mr. Lowry. Mr. Ellard Gore 
writes on ‘The Evolution of the Stars.’ ‘ Drift’ is 
a good translation from the Danish. — Mr. Lang 
is as brilliant as usual in ‘ At the Sign of the Ship’ 
in Longman’s, He breaks a fresh lance with Miss 
Marie Corelli, who is developing into as ardent 
a champion as Ouida. Incidentally Mr. Lang 
treats of spooks. In George Paston’s interesting 
account of Mrs. Grant of Laggan one is rather 
startled to find the author talking of a ‘* Sybil” (sic). 
Mr. Bradshaw writes on that saddest of subjects 
‘Indian Famines.’ ‘ When Mary Queened the Scots’ 
is the not quite satisfactory title given by Mr. 
Halliwell Sutcliffe to a species of supposed con- 
fession of Chatelard. Articles to be read are ‘ The 
Queerest Streets in England’ and ‘Some Extra- 
ordinary Auctions.’ ‘A Soldier's Bequest’ deals 
with the Mayer Collection at Eton College Museum. 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WeEcannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
mee in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

N. (“ Adieu, canaux, canards, canaille”).—Sup- 
posed to be Voltaire. 

Haput (*‘ The spacious times of great Elizabeth ”). 
—Tennyson, ‘ Dream of Fair Women.’ 

D. M. (“‘ Odour of Negroes ”).—See 9" S. iv. 94. 

CorriGENDUM.—P, 336, col. 1, 1. 3, for “‘ ca-pable” 
read cd’-pahle. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to we can make no exception. 
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ON DOWN LIBRARY, 
JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 
Patron—H.R.H. THB PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Prendent—LESLIE STEPHEN, Eeq. 

Vice-Presidenta—The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bwhop of Lonaen, Herbert Spencer, Keq., the Right Hon 
B. H. Lecky, M.P. D.C.L. 

Trustees—Miaht Hon. sir M. Grant Duff, Right Hon. Lord Avebury, 
F.RS., Right Hon. Eari of Kosehery 

‘The Library contains about 20),000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in Various Langusges 

subdscription, a year; Lite Membership according to age. Fifteen 
Volumes are aliowed to Country. and Ten tu Town Members. ‘ne- 
Room open from Ten till baif-past Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 1888, 
2 vols. roval price Zis.; to Members. 

C. T. HAGBEKG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


ERTIFICATES of BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, and 
DEATHS, COPIES of WILLS, &c., obtained. Pedigrees traced. 
Armorial examined and compared with the Official Kecords. 
Heraldic Queries answered.—L. CULLETUON, Genealogist, 92, Picca- 
dilly, London. Prospectus post free. 


ULLETON’S ENGRAVING OFFICE, 92, Picca- 
dilly, London, for the Artistic Production of Heraldic Painting, 
ving, &c. Book- s, Seals, Dies, Livery Buttons, Harness 

Crests, Silver Radges, Medal Dies, Crested Note-paper, Invitation, 

Wedding, and Visiting Cards, Memorial Tabiets, &c. illustrated Price 

List free. 


NOW. Reaby, post free, CATALOGUE of OLD 

BROOKS. Selected from the large Stock, the accumulation of 
thirty-five years, and never before catalogued, of Mr. Mark Cann, of 
Plymouth, retired —W. BIRMINGHAM, bookseller, Plymouth. 


Fisst EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 

including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated by G. and K. Cruikshank, Phiz, Kowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. s bought.— 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Uxford street, London, W.C. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS sup- 

plied, so matter on what Subject. Acknowledged the world over 
as the most expert Hook finders extant. Please state wants.—bAKEK'S 
Great Kookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


THENZ UM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c . is 
prepared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for ail kinds of KUUK, NEWS, 
and PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s buildings, Chancery 
Lane, B.C 


SCHWEPPES WATERS awarded Gold Medal at International 
Exhibition, Paris, 1900. 


SCHWEPPES MINERAL WATERS are 
ALWAYS the STANDARD of COMPARISON. 


Schweppes Soda: 


THESE WATERS (Soda, Seltzer, Potass, Lithia, 
Lemonade, Tonic-Water, Ginger Beer, Dry Ginger 
Ale, &c.,&c.) have been celebrated foroveracentury. 
They have always had the patronage of Royalty, 
and continue to be supplied to the Queen. 


ENGLISH NATURAL TABLE WATER :— i 


SCHWEPPES SPARKLING MALVERN, 
In SPLITS, PINTS, and QUARTS. 


Scuweppss, urp., tosvox, Matvern, 
GLASGOW, LIVERPOUL, BRISTUL, SYDNEY, and MELBOURNE. 


HUNDRED BOOK-PLATES. Engraved 
on Wood. By THOMAS MORING. 
Feap. ito. Printed direct from the Original Blocks on Hand-made 
Paper, bound in artistic boards, 12s. 6d. net. 
FIFTY BOOK-PLATES, Engraved on Copper. 
By THOMAS MORING. 
Uniform with the above. Printed direct from the Original Plates 
on Hand-made Paper, 25s. net. 
THOMAS MORING, 
The De Ja More Press, 52, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, REVISED and AUGMENTED, 
price Sixpence. 


STRONOMY for the YOUNG, 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F_R.A.S. 
G. STONEMAN, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED. 
‘HE PENNY CHRONOLOGY: a Series of 


Important Dates in the History of the World from the Reign of 
= the Present Time. Second Edition. hy W. T. LYNN, B.A. 


G. STONEMAN, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


Second Edition, price Fourpence. 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, BA F. RAS. 


“Conveys a great deal of information without being in any way dry 
or Mercury 


G. STONEMAN, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


Fifth Edition, fcap Svo. cloth. price Sixpence 


I EMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 


most cc with the Obdservation 
of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both im Ancient amd Modern Times. By 
W.T. LYNN, BA. PRAS. 


Lendon: BE. STANFORD, 2) and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. . 


Eighth Edition, price Sixpence, c'oth. 


EMARKABLE COMETS : a Brief Survey of the 
most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.KAS. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


New Edition, price Two Shillings. 
‘NELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 


Astronomy. Ninth Edition. With J Plates, By W. T. ‘, 
B.A. F_R.A.S. 
“ Hae, we are giad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enabies 


this excellent intruduction to the facts of astronomy to be vrought up 
to date —Guardsan, 


BUWARD STANFORD, 2and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


Te NBRIDGE WELLS.—WINTER APART- 

MENTS in a comfortably furnished warm House. South as; . 
lovely view. central and healthy position. Close to the Pantiles and 
Common. Five minutes’ walk from 8.E. K. and fifteen from L.B. & 8.C. 
Stations.—L. B., 18, Claremont Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


‘THE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 

(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 

50, Leacenhall Street, London, E.C.) 

Contains hairiess paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New Pocket 
Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 

Authors shouid nove that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 
responsibie for the loss of MSS. oy fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
shoula be retained. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. _ [9*8. VI Nov. 10, 1900. 
DAVID NUTT, 57-59, Long Acre. 


JUST ISSUED. 


The PUBLICATIONS of the IRISH TEXTS SOCIETY. Vol. III. The 


POEMS of BOGAN O’RAHILLY. Now First Edited, with accompanying English Version, Introduction, Gram- 
matical and Historical Notes, by the Rev. Father DINKEN, S.J. Demy Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d, net. 

*," Bogan O'’Rabilly, the leading Munster poet of the early eighteenth century, bas hitherto been known only by a few 
printed specimens. The present edition, which comprises the bulk of his work, is thus the princeps. The poet wasan 
entbusiastic Jacobite, and most of his poems are ardent appeals to Jacobite sentiment or denunciations of English rule. 

This Volume will be delivered to Members of the Irish Texts Society who have paid their Subscription (7s. 6d.) for the 
current year. The Subscription may be paid to Mr. Nutt. 

A few Copies of the Publications of the Society for 1899 are still on hand at the following net prices :— 


Vol. I. The ADVENTURES of the LAD of the FERULE. The Adventures of the 
Children of the King of Norway. Two Irish Romantic Tales of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 
First Time by DOUGLAS HYDE, LL.D. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Vol. II. FLED BRICREND; The FEAST of BRICRIU. An Early Gaelic Saga. Edited, 


with Translation, Introduction, and Notes, by GEOKGE HENDERSON, M.A. Ph.D. 1899. Lxvii-209 pp. 6s, 


NEW ANTIQUARIAN PUBLICATIONS. 
ARTHURIAN ROMANCES UNREPRESENTED in MALORY. No. III. 


Guingamor ; Lanval; Tyolet ; The Were Wolf. Four Zais Translated from the French of MARIE DE FRANCE 
and others by JESSIE L. WESTON. With Designs by Caroline Watts. Minuscule 4to. printed on laid paper, 


designed cloth cover, gilt top. 2s. net. 
*," The previous numbers in this series, which has proved itself equally attractive to the student of romance and to 


the general reader, are— 


No. I. SIR GAWAIN and the GREEN KNIGHT. 2s. net. 
No. Il. TRISTAN and ISEULT, from the Middle High German of Gottfried von 


STRASSBURG. 2 vols. 4s. net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S GREENWOOD. The Language; the Superstitions; the 


Customs; the Folk-lore; the Birds and Trees; the Parson; the Poets; the Novelist. By GEORGE MORLEY, 
Author of ‘ Leafy Warwickshire, &c. With Photogravure Frontispi and Chapter Headings by Caroline Watts, 
Square 16mo. 312 pp. printed on Hand-made Paper, cloth, top gilt, 5s. net. 


SCOTTISH HISTORY FROM CONTEMPORARY WRITERS.—Vol. Il, 
SECOND, REVISED, AND GREATLY ENLARGED EDITION. 


MARY QUEEN of SCOTS, 1542-1587. Extracts from the English, Spanish, 
and Venetian State Papers, Buchanan, Knox, Leslev Melville, The ‘ Diurnal of Occurrents,’ Nau, &c. Arranged and 
Edited, with an Introduction, by ROBERT 8. RAIT, Fellow of New College, Oxford. 16mo, xxiii-3z7 pp. 9 Illus- 
trations, cloth, cut edges, 3s.; or handsomely bound in fancy cloth, top gilt, edges trimmed, 4s. 

*,* The new edition has been enlarged by upwards of 80 pages. The text of the contemporary English version of the 

Casket Letters has been printed as well as the French and Scots forms, and the Editor has provided an Introduction iu 

which the evidence of the texts is summed up and discussed. 


EARLIER ANTIQUARIAN PUBLICATIONS. 
MALORY (Sir THOMAS).—The MORTE DARTHUR. Verbatim Reprint 


of Caxton’s Original Edition, with Introduction, Variants, Notes, Glossarial Index, and Study of the Sources of 
Malory, by H. O. SOMMER, Ph.D., and a Study of Malory by A. LANG. 3 vols. 4to. x-861; viii-230; xxvi-338 pp. 
21. 10s. net. The same, 2 vols. Roxburghe, 3/. net; or in 3 vols. Roxburghe, 3/. 3s. net, 
Vol. I. (Text), separately, in paper wrapper (800 pp.), 7s. 6d net. 
*,* The only edition which reproduces Caxton’s Text, and which discusses the relation of Malory to his French sources. 


HOWELL (JAMES).— EPISTOLAE HO-ELIANAE. Familiar Letters, 


Domestic and Foreign, faithfully Reprinted from the Best Editions, in old-faced type, on broad-margined paper. 
With Notes and Introduction by J. JACOBS. 2 vols. demy 8vo. pp. cii-s74, 375-850, sewed, 1/. net; buckram, 
top gilt, 1/. 4s. net. The Letters separately, buckram, top gilt, 10s. 6d. 

*,” The only Annotated Edition. The Notes contain a wealth of genealogical and historical information. 


KOVALEVSKY (M.).—MODERN CUSTOMS and ANCIENT LAWS in 


RUSSIA. Demy 8vo. x-260 pp. cloth, 5s. net. 


GUMMERE (F. B..—GERMANIC ORIGINS. A Study in Primitive Culture, 


Svo. 500 pp. cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
Contents: Land and People—Men and Women—The Home—Husband and Wife—The Family—Trade and Commerce~ 
The Warrior—Social Order—Government and Law—The Funeral—The Worship of the Dead—The Worship of Nature— 


The Worship of Gods—Form and Ceremony—The Higher Mudd. 
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